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ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping—Introductory Course 


By Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting and Head of Accounting apie ai 
College of Business Administration, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


This book covers in a progressive way trans- 
actions which are likely to occur in the conduct 
of mercantile business. 


It introduces the subject by the account 
method and defers the use of the books of orig- 
inal entry until after the student has learned 
the principles of accounts. 


The special functions of the various accounts 
appear in account form, which aid the student 
materially in interpreting the subject. 


The special attention to journalizing trains 
the student to express in the journal entry any 
bookkeeping facts that may be presented to 
him throughout the course. 


The report form of both profit and loss state- 


-ment and balance sheet is used throughout the 


book. The ledger is closed by the journal 
closing method, 


The book is profusely illustrated in script as 
well as in line, and many of the illustrations are 
in two colors. 
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BOSTON ATLANTA 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


ANNUITY 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY | 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS | 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men | 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS 


0 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. | 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


SOMERVILLE. 


REGISTER 


For emergency positions this spring and 
for regular openings in the fall. Septem- 
ber calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
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FOR SUPERVISORS 


AND THOSE WISHING TO SUPERVISE 


THE AMERICAN?INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS 


Provides an unequalled opportunity to 
prepare for special work in music and 
drawing, to gain fresh enthusiasm for 
teaching, to become familiar with the lat- 
est methods and material, and to gain in- 
spiration from prominent teachers and 
Supervisors. 

Offers systematic instruction in methods, 
practice teaching, psychology and peda- 
gogy of music, sight singing, high school, 
choral and community music, harmony, 
theory, music appreciation, conducting, 


folk dancing, and drawing. 
WESTERN SESSION 
Northwestern University, 


Auburndale, Mass., Evanston, Ill., 
July 10 to 31, 1918. July 1 to 19, 1918. 


Graduates of the School are in demand 
Send for illustrated Prospectus 


EASTERN SESSION 
Lasell Seminary, 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


First Book, 310 pp. $1.00 
Second 


A Reader for the 
second half year 
50 cents 


A very elementary text 
for Junior High Schools 
vili+308 pages, $1.00 


THESE ARE SUCCESSFUL 


BECAUSE THEY WERE MADE RIGHT 


LEARN SPANISH IN SPANISH 
We learned English by the all English method 


Other books soon to be published in the 
New-World Spanish Series are- the following: 
POR TIERRAS MEJICANAS, by Uribe-Troncoso 
PAGINAS SUDAMERICANAS, by Helen Phipps 
BENAVENTE’S EL PRINCIPE QUE TODO LO APRENDIO EN 
LOS LIBROS, edited by A. M. Espinosa 
BENAVENTE’S LOS INTERESES CREADOS 
Edited by Francisco Pifiol 
TAMAYO Y BAUS’ MAS VALE MANA QUE FUERZA 
Edited by C. Everett Conant 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


340 pp. 1.20 
Combined 540 pp. 1.60 


WENTWORTH - SMITH - BROWN 


Junior High School Mathematics 


- Book I, 76 cents 


Book II, 76 cents 


Book III, 96 cents 


ITH the publication of Book III, the Junior High School Mathematics series meets a 
demand for a course in practical mathematics for junior high schools, corresponding to 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. They conserve the best that we already have in these 


grades, and moreover 


Book | devotes the first half to arithmetic. The second half is concerned with intui- 
tive geometry, introducing the algebraic formula whenever it elucidates the work. 


Book I! begins with algebra as an aid to arithmetical work. The second half is 
given to groups of arithmetical problems for which the student is now prepared. 


Book III completes the introductory course in mathematics. 


It extends the work 


in algebra, explains the nature and practical uses of trigonometry, and introduces 


demonstrative geometry. 


15 Ashburton Place 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NEW YORK CITY—(1) 


New York City is an educational world by 
itself. Whenever we go there, meet the educa- 
cational leaders and visit the schools we marvel 
at the magnitude of the system; at the grandeur 
of the work, and at the wonderful achievement. 

The Washington Irving High School is an 
educational world by itself. We used to drop 
in upon the school when William McAndrew 
was going out into the highways and by-ways 
and gathering the girls into the rattle-trap 
shack on Twelfth Street. It was wonderful, in- 
deed, but we had a feeling that somehow the 
glamour of it all was due to the contrast with 
the setting, just as Maud Muller’s charm was 
largely in the setting; and when the — school 
had the largest and best high school building in 
the world we thought the glory of it was then 
in that magic charm which Mr. McAndrew 
breathed into it, but the same spirit and power 
distinguishes the school under Dr. Zabriskie, 
and we go there as in former years and know 
that we are within enchanted walls; and wher- 
ever we go, whatever we hear or see, there is 
a bewitchery about it all. 

The last always seems the best, and certainly 
the nineteenth of April of this year was the 
most captivating ever. It was Patriots’ Day 
most assuredly, and Liberty Loan Day, closing 
a week oi gathering things for the boys in the 
cantonments and for the boys “over there.” 

We saw them load three monster motor 
trucks with their gifts, and still there were sev- 
eral boxes and barrels waiting for a more con- 
venient season. 

In seven months, June 15 to February 1, the 
students made or collected 79,119 articles, 
among them 2,792 surgical shirts, 2,809 knitted 
garments, convalescent robes, pajamas, bed 
socks, fracture pillows, etc. 

The girls and the faculty have bought $42,000 
in Liberty bonds, and $4,600 in War Savings 
stamps. In five months, September 1 to Febru- 
ary 1, the students and teachers raised in cash 
for their school war work $2,156. Such patri- 
otic devotion and achievement make one glad 
to be alive. 

At the suggestion of the Board of Superin- 
tendents, a Board that is patriotic to the core, 
Dr. Zabriskie was requested to have the classes 
in civics make a “War Civics and War His- 
tory.” We were in one of these classes, Miss 
Skinner’s room, and we are told 


that every 
other class is equally remarkable. 


As is customary, a member of the class came 
and sat beside me, bringing various papers and 


outlines, chief of which was the chapter in the. 


book that they were that day polishing to a 
finish. They were dealing with the international 
situation on the days when Germany issued her 
edict to Serbia, Russia and France. 


There were about thirty girls in the class. 
They represented the various countries of Con- 
tinental Europe.. The talking was wholly by 
the girls. There was no muffler on their 
thought or expresion. They were more keen 
on the international situation than some college 
classes I have heard discuss it. They were 100 
per cent. loyal. They went “over the top” at 
high speed. They had no heed to the visitor 
who just stole in at the rear. They trusted 
the young lady who was hostess to strangers 
for the week to take care of the guest, as did 
Miss Skinner, who was not diverted from their 
discussion for a minute. 

There was no suspicion of artificiality in their 
grasp of the subject. Their patriotism was as 
intelligent as it was intense. Any representa- 
tive of any allied nation would have felt the 
same thrill of pride that I did in these noble, 
brilliant young women, many of whom’ were 


born in Europe, but are 100 per cent. Ameri- 
can. 


Not the least interesting feature of this class 
in War Civics were two mottoes. The one 
facing the girls as they enter is “We Enter to 
Learn.” The one that faces them as they go 
out is “We Leave to Serve.” 

Is it any wonder that such a school sells 
$42,000 in Liberty Loan bonds, $4,600 in War 
Savings stamps, and sends tens of thousands of 


things they knit and make for the 


men in 
France? 


It has been my privilege to make several 
war speeches in the past year, but no patriotic 
opportunity has approached that of the as- 
sembly period of class 343 with its 500 young 
women who needed no prodding or coaxing, 
but whose loyalty and devotion to Americanism 
was at concert pitch from the first. 

These Washington Irving assemblies are al- 
Ways inspiring. They are always class affairs. 
The president read the First Psalm. It did 
seem as though I never had heard it read be- 
fore. No Rabbi could have read it with more 
dignity, grandeur and reverence that. did this 
young woman. All the singing had the ring of 
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loyalty and devotion. If anything were needed 
to give spirit to a patriotic address this occa- 
sion would furnish it. ; 

The Washington Irving High School is one 
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of the high spots of New York, and the city is 
a city of educational high spots, as I hope to 
show in other reports of the great achievements 
of this great city. 


The following resclution was unanimously passed by the National Education Associa- 
tion Commission on the National Emergency in Education at its session of April 12, 1918, 
at N. E. A. headquarters, 1400 Massachusetts Avenue:— 

The National Education Association Commissicn on the National Emergency in Edu- 
cation and Necessary Readjustment During and After the War, representing thousands 
of loyal and patriotic teachers, believes the practice of giving instruction to children in 
the common branches in a foreign tongue to be un-American and unpatriotic, and we be- 
lieve that all instruction in the common branches for all children in every state in this 


Union should be in the English language. 


We therefore recommend that the instruc- 


tion in the common branches in both private and public schools in all states be given in 
the English language only, and that every legitimate means, both state and federal, be 


used to bring about this result. 


CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
[Address at Atlantic City.] 


That education is a state function has been 
recdgnized in our state constitutions and in 
legislative enactments. Authority with respect 
to the certification of teachers, the choice of 
textbooks, the determination of building stand- 
ards and the like has, in many states, been defi- 
nitely located in the state department of edu- 
cation. But even in the most highly centralized 
administration of education much of the control 
has been vested in local boards of education, 
and administrative procedure has been largely 
determined by local administrative officers. 
There has been a marked tendency in recent 
years to create or to develop a more efficient 
state department of education and a more sig- 
nificant control of schools through this office. 
The present-day conception of a state depart- 
ment makes it responsible for stimulating local 
administrative officers and for increasing the 
efficiency of local school systems. 

From the very beginning of the organization 
of state departments of education they have re- 
quired statistical reports from local school of- 
ficials. At first these reports were secured in 
order that funds might be distributed or ap- 
portionments made in accordance with laws 
which provided for such distribution or appor- 
tionment upon the basis of the statistics col- 
lected. There are many states even yet in which 
the collection of statistics seems to be under- 
taken primarily from the point of view of find- 
ing out how many pupils there are, how many 
teachers are employed, or how much money is 
spent. It is possible to assemble in annual re- 
ports statistics which have very little meaning, 
either for the state office or for the local ad- 
ministrative unit from which they are collected. 


A more modern conception of the function of 
the state office looks upon the preparation and 
reporting of statistics to the central office as 
of importance in the study of local administra- 
tive problems. In at least three states during 
the past three years fairly adequate methods of 
reporting fiscal statistics have been instituted. 
Along with this improvement in the method of 
reporting there has gone the necessity for keep- 
ing much more adequate accounts than were 
formerly recorded. This is a clear case of the 
influence of the state office, through its right to 
demand an adequate report, stimulating the 
local community to a significant study of its 
own problems. 

In like manner in some of the states sig- 
nificant reports with respect to the attendance 
and classification and progress of children are 
being required. This type of report, which re- 
quires an assembling of data from the locai 
school system, involving a study of overage- 
ness, failures, promotion rates, elimination and 
the like, requires that the local administrative 
officer, at least, be acquainted with facts which 
might otherwise have escaped him. It is con- 
ceivable that in still other fields the force of a 
State-required report may operate to stimulate 
careful inquiry through the assembling of pre- 
cise information by. the local 
authority. 


educational 


It has been customary in most states to pro- 
vide some sort of outline of work to be under- 
taken in the elementary schools. These courses 
of study have varied in their significance. In 
one state we find merely an outline of topics to 
be treated, or books to be taught. 


In contrast 
with this form of control 


there are in certain 
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states manuals prepared which form a most 
adequate basis for an improvement in the teach- 
ing which is done, especially by the less well 
trained teachers. In one state in particular 
the state office, by organizing committees of 
the most capable teachers and supervisory 
officers, has issued a series of manuals for each 
of the more important subjects. They have in 
this state covered not only the subjects com- 
monly taught in the elementary ‘schools, but 
have provided most helpful courses of study 
for the usual high school subjects. In these 
monographs are presented not only the outline 
of work to be accomplished, but definite plans 
for the development of the subject, a discussion 
of the purposes or aims to be accomplished, 
and suggestions concerning the detail of 
method to be employed, as well as references 
which will prove helpful to ‘the less able 
teachers. There is in this case an appreciation 
of the need for assistance by the local author- 
ity in placing before its teachers a summary of 
the most successful experience available in the 
state-—an attempt, in other words, to capitalize 
the work of the more successful teachers and to 
make their practice universally available. 

State departments have commonly issued an 
annual or biennial report. In these docu- 
ments have been brought together the statistics 
of education, together with descriptive material 
relating to the various state educational institu- 
tions and to the progress or development of 
the public school system. In recent years a 
number of the state departments have issued 
bulletins at more or less regular intervals. 
These documents have varied from a single 
large sheet, issued weekly, to a bulletin of 
from twelve to thirty-two pages, issued monthly. 
In these occasional reports or bulletins have 
appeared suggestions as to the type of success- 
ful work already under way, programs for ex- 
periments or new enterprises to be undertaken, 
together with educational news and reports of 
varying importance. 

Very recently in some of the states special 
reports or bulletins having to do with war work 
have been issued. Indeed, in at least three cases 
the war book issued by the state department 
has contained literary, historical, and other ma- 
terials of first-rate importance to every local 
school system. In many cases the mimeograph 
or multigraph has been used to send out letters 
or instructions which have kept the state de- 
partment in touch with the local school systems. 
In this manner the state office has been able 
not only to stimulate the local authority to 
undertake work which might otherwise have 
been neglected, but also to provide for a 


greatly increased efficiency in the local admin-. 


istration of schools. 

The obligation of the state office for the in- 
struction of local administrative officers has in 
recent years come to be recognized. In the 
earlier of these undertakings meetings in 
which the general problems of administration 
were discussed were the rule. Often the group 
was miscellaneous in its composition, and the 


discussions of a most general sort. In recent 
years, in the more progressive states, confer- 
ences of groups with common experience and 
dealing with their common problems of admin- 
istration have been organized. A conference on 
the measurement of the achievements of chil- 
dren has been held in one state both for a 
group of normal school teachers and for a 
group of city superintendents. In another state 
a city superintendents’ conference has been held 
for some years for a period of three or four 
days, and the most significant problems under 
discussion among the leaders in educational ad- 
ministration have been discussed by speakers 
from without the state, as well as by the most 
successful men in the local administrative of- 
fices. In several states meetings of county 
superintendents, with a discussion of the highly 
specialized problems of rural education, have 
been held. The obligation of the state depart- 
ment to bring to the local administrative offi- 
cers the results of modern scientific study and 
of the most successful administrative practices 
is clearly recognized. 

In some of our states the function of the 
state office in the inspection of schools has been 
most adequately developed. In those states in 
which the central authority is responsible for 
determining the standing of local high schools, 
the work of inspection, involving as it does the 
distribution of funds in support of these 
schools, has assumed a position of great im- 
portance. Even where inspection has been un- 
dertaken from the standpoint of determining 
the validity of the claim of the local authority 
for state support, many of the more capable 
inspectors have conceived their work as_ con- 
structive in character, rather than merely in- 
spectorial. Supervision has often been de- 
veloped under the name of inspection. 

We may confidently look forward to the 
further development of the work of the state 
office along supervisory lines. In one state a 
whole county was carefully surveyed by the 
state office in co-operation with a_ university 
department of education to the end that the 
local school system might be improved. The 
same state department has undertaken thor- 
ough-going surveys in several of its cities. It 
seems probable that state officers will, in in- 
creasing numbers, develop a type of supervisory 
activity which will be of first-rate importance 
to all communities unable to employ an adequate 
administrative staff, and in many cases to sup- 
ply special service, even in those communities 
whose schools are most adequately staffed. 

There are.special problems of administration 
and supervision which might be more ade- 
quately dealt with by a highly specialized mem- 
ber of the state department staff than by any 
local officer having a_ general responsibility. 
The development of a school-building program, 
the re-organization of local school records, and 
a study of the financing of education in the 
local community might, it seems to the writer, 
on occasion be undertaken by specialists from 
the state office, with the expectation of en- 
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lightening the local community and stimulating 
local initiative to a degree that would not 
easily be possible by local officers. 
One of the most significant and outstanding 
features of the development of our school sys- 
tems is the tendency to centralize administra- 
tion. Our state departments are growing more 
and more important in the development of our 
public school system. This development in edu- 
cation will be unfortunate if conceived in a 
narrow spirit of exercising authority and of se- 
curing control to the end that a dead level of 
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uniformity may be maintained. If, on the other 
hand, the state officers seek to capitalize the 
success of their most adequately administered 
local school systems, and if they seek, through 
the supervision which they exercise, to stimu- 
late the local administrative authorities, much 
will be accomplished for the improvement of 
our schools. The evidence which the writer has 
been able to assemble seems to him to establish 
the fact that our state departments are con- 
scious of the obligation to stimulate local 
initiative as a’ means for increasing efficiency. 


> 


THE SULTAN’S LESSON 


A Sultan placed before his throne one day 

Three vases—one of gold, one amber, and one clay, 
And, when his seal was set upon each urn, 

His three sons, at his bidding, chose in turn. 


Upon the golden vase “Empire” was writ; 
Resplendent jewels all around it stood: 

The eldest grasped that vase and opened it, 
But shrank to find it brimming full of blood. 


“Glory” upon the amber vase shone bright; 
Fresh wreaths of laurel twined the letters o’er: 
The second seized it quick, but, ah, sad sight! 
’Twas filled with dust of heroes known no more. 


No word was written on the vase of earth; 
But still the youngest son advanced his claim: 

He oped the urn amid the courtiers’ mirth, 
And nought was in it save God's holy name. 


The Sultan to the throng of courtiers turned, 
And asked which of the vases weighed the most; 
Various the thoughts that in their bosoms burned 
And came to speech among the glittering host. 


The warriors said: “The golden vase of Might”; 
The poets said: “The amber vase of Fame”; 

The sages said: “The vase emblem of Right— 
The earth is lighter than God’s written name.” 


Then said the Sultan: “Sons, remember well 
The meaning of the lesson read today: 
When the scales tremble betwixt heaven and hell, 
The name of God will all the rest outweigh.” 
—From Alger’s Oriental Poetry. 


PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(IV.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


INDUSTRIAL WONDERLAND* 


In the 14,500 square miles of Southern New 
England there are 17,812 large industrial 
plants, each producing more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars’ worth of goods of a hundred 
different varieties. 

There is a big factory for every square mile, 
and two for every fourth square mile; and this 
without any raw material, although the fac- 
tories use annually $1,267,000,000 worth of raw 
material which must be brought from five hun- 
dred to three thousand miles. 

There are nearly a million employees in these 
factories producing $2,260,000,006 worth of 
goods; and the fuel for power and heat has 
to be brought more than five hundred miles; 
and the food for the 5,000,000 people must 
mostly be brought from fifteen hundred to 
twenty-five hundred miles. 

There were never such handicaps for any 
other industrial centre in the New World. 

With all these handicaps this little area oi 
14,500 square miles produces 80 per cent. ot 
all the rolled brass and copper goods of the 
United States; 44.6 per cent. of all bronze and 


*The fizures are the latest available, the census of 1910. 


brass products; 40 per cent. of all the hard- 
ware; 45 per cent. of all firearms; 80 per cent. 
of all ammunition; two-thirds of all the silver- 
ware; one-third of all corsets; 21.7 per cent. of 
all hats; 75 per cent. of all clocks; 37.7 per 
cent. of all rubber goods; 24.5 per cent. oi 
paper products; 21.8 per cent. of cutlery; 70 
per cent. of thé whips; 48.9 per cent. of lasts: 
25.3 per cent. of bicycles and parts used in 
making them. 

This little region manufactures 46 per cent. 
of all the boots and shoes made in the United 
States. 

Southern New England is also first in tex- 
tiles, in woolen goods, in worsted goods, in felt 
goods, in linen goods, in cordage and twine. 

In this bit of the United States in the last 
five years of the last decade the textile indus- 
try increased 23 per cent. in the number of 
wage-earners, and 40.5 per cent. in product. 
The boot and shoe industry employed 12,000 
more wage-earners, and increased its 
$43,000,000, 


output 


The printing and publishing business in- 
creased the output more than $8,000,000 in 
five years. 
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ONE MIGHTY PURPOSE 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Our people must brace themselves with the spirit of the Roundhead. They should 
see no goal but one. This is a holy war. As we go to church to renew expression of 
our love of God and our faith in the coming of his kingdom, so in every patriotic gather- 
ing we should declare our love of country and our faith in its victory over evil in this 
war. Our creed might well run like this:— 


First—I believe in our country as the great exponent of the rule of the people and 
find its vindication in their happiness and*power for good. _ 

Second—I believe that the vicious effort of German militarism to seize world control 
imposes on our country the duty of utmost endeavor to destroy it. 


1914. 


Third—I believe that our noble allies have been fighting our cause since August, 


Fourth—I believe that a treaty of peace made with the Kaiser would not be worth 


a scrap of paper. 


Fifth—I believe that the enormous sacrifice of life and treasure to the German 


Frankenstein of war cannot be justified in the providence of God unless we defeat Wil- 
liam of Hohenzollern and his Potsdam gang. 


Sixth—I believe that, until that defeat, we can have no permanent peace. 
Seventh—I -believe it to be the whole duty of the American people to plan and pre- 
pare for a war long enough to enable it to train an army of five or more millions of 


fighting men and land them in France with proper equipment, and there, with the assist- 
ance of our allies, defeat the blood-guilty Kaiser and his army. 


Eighth—I believe this plan and preparation should begin now. 


PITTSBURGH PROGRAM 
{Addresses on the General Program. ] 

Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County Schools. 

E. V. Babcock, Mayor of Pittsburgh. 

W. M. Davidson, Superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Josephine Corliss Preston, State Superintend- 
ent of Washington. 

“Building the New Civilization’—Mary C. C. 
sradford, state superintendent of Colorado. 

“The New Program of the National Educa- 
tion Association: An Opportunity anda Respon- 
sibility’—Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania. 

“War-modified Education in England”—A 
representative of the government of Great 
Britain. 

“War-modified Education in Italy’—A_ repre- 
sentative of the government of Italy. 

“War-modified Education in France’—A rep- 
resentative of the government of France. 

“Character Education’—David Snedden, Co- 
lumbia University. 

“Educational Contributions to Thrift’—Wal- 
ter A. Jessup, president, State University of 
Iowa. 

“Solving Thrift Problems Through 
Training’—Kate Devereux Blake, 
Public School No. 6, Manhattan, N. Y. 


Child 
principal, 


“Thrift and National Service’—Frank A. 
Vanderlip, chairman, National War Savings 
Committee. 


“The War’s Challenge to Democracy’—James 
A. B. Scherer, National Council of Defence. 

“As the Average Man Sees It”—John Collier, 
president National Community Centre, 
York, 


“The Ultimate Unit in Democracy”—P. 


New 


Claxton, National Commissioner of Education. 

“America’s Experience in Democracy: What 
Are Its Failures and Successes”’—Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 

“Education and Our Democracy”—W. 
Bagley, Columbia University. 

“Training for National Service’—Thomas E, 
Finegan, Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
New York. 

“Competent Teachers for American  Chil- 
dren”’—Lotus D. Coffman, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Minnesota. 

“National Support for Education”’—Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education, Massachu- 
setts. 

“Enlisting the Profession for Our National 
Program”—Carroll G. Pearse, president, State 
Normal School, Milwaukee. 

“Why We Should Have a National Depart- 
ment of Education’—J. A. C. Chandler, Super- 
intendent of Richmond, Virginia. 

“The National Emergency in Education”’— 
George D. Strayer, Columbia University. 

Marion L. R. Burton, President, University 
of Minnesota. 

G. Stanley Hall, President, Clark University. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Tradition in Education as Affected in the 
West by the War”’—J. A. Churchill, State Su- 
perintendent of Oregon. 

“The Trend of Reform in Education as a Re- 
sult of the War’—John T. McManis, 
Normal College. 

“Training Pupils for Citizenship”’—J. E. Gold- 
wasser, Specialist in Immigrant Education, New 
York. 

“Our Profession Shall Not Go into Bank- 
ruptcy”—Joseph E. Swain, Chairman N. E. A. 
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Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, Tenure and 
Pensions, Swarthmore, Pa. 

“War-modified Education, the Teachers and 
the Schools’—Walter R. Siders, Superintendent 
ef Pocatello, Idaho. 

“War-modified Education and the Dilution oi 
Women in Industry’—Hilda Mulhauser  Rich- 
ards, Chief of the Woman’s Division of the 
United States Employment Service. 

“War-modified Education, Labor and Democ- 
racy”’—Samuel Gompers, National President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

“War-modified Education and its Relation to 
Illiteracy’—Cora Wilson Stewart, President, 
Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, 

“War-modified Education and the Rise of the 


Common Life Through It’—A. E. Winship, 


Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 
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KANSAS CITY TEACHERS’ ATTITUDE 
[Public Service.] 


Teachers unqualifiedly agreed that all pos- 
sible effort should be made to insure ° initial 
and continuing competence of method and per- 
sonality. 

Teachers asked that the earmarks of  effi- 
ciency be made clear to them, not in general 
terms, but in terms of each teacher’s own 
school work in and out of classrooms. 

Teachers asked that the proposed plan be 
co-operatively tried out through one year be- 
fore being used to limit either their salaries or 
their recognition. 

Teachers quoted petitions from men_princi- 
pals and administrative women school 
board asking for the year’s tryout on the 
ground that they do not know their teachers’ 
work definitely enough to grade them for salary 
barriers. 

Teachers quoted principals’ statements that 
they are expected to be “clerks, not leaders or 
trainers” without enough time in classrooms to 
know their teachers. 

Teachers quoted other supervisors as admit- 
ting that they do not now know how to use the 
projected tests. 

Teachers insisted that any ratings which are 
now possible must be prejudice not judgment, 
guesstimates not estimates, breeders of dissen- 
sion not promoters of unity, sappers not 
builders of strength, inducements to politics and 
sychophancy, not to best endeavor. 

Teachers recalled that, while published a 
year ago with requests for frank comment and 
conference, the proposed schedules and tests 
are actually just as untried today as when is- 
sued, because requested conferences were never 
held and the principles never tested. 

Teachers protested against the ten per cent. 
and thirty per cent. limitations on the ground 
that superior teaching ought never to be pen- 
alized because somebody else had already been 
marked superior. 

Teachers protested against the fatalistic and 
Statistical theory that the “law of probabilities” 
would prevent all teachers in a_ building or a 
system from being above the superiority line. 
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Teachers insisted that effort would be dis- 


‘couraged not encouraged by a salary schedule 


which fixed an arbitrary ten per cent. or thirty 
per cent. limit upon promotion. _ 

Teachers objected to waiting ten years for 
the maximum, which is now reached there in 
eight (a shorter time than usual, however). 

Teachers urged that the $750 maximum for 
out-of-town teachers was too low and need- 
lessly restricted the city’s: freedom to secure 
highest ability from outside. , 

Teachers objected to the emphasis upon ‘“ex- 
posure to lectures’ or academic credits regard- 
less of evidence that exposure and attendance 
had or had not meant growth. 

Teachers earnestly protested against being 
made scapegoats for previous inadequate super- 
vision when they had done the best that was 
asked of them. 


MUSIC IN GIRARD COLLEGE 
BY BURTON SCALES 
Philadelphia 


Girard College in the city of Philadelphia is a 
home and school for 1,550 boys, an idea con- 
ceived by Stephen Girard and so successfully de- 
veloped as to make the college today one of the 
most interesting schools in the world. By the 
will of the great mariner and merchant, his resid- 
uary estate of $6,000,000 (since increased to 
over $30,000,000) was left in 1831 to establish 
such an institution. 

In thinking of Girard College, which is not a 
college in the accepted use of that term, one 
should not picture it as the old type of orphan 
asylum, of which you may have read in fact or 
fiction, but as a modern high-class boarding 
school with ample equipment and means properly 
to care for and train a thousand and a half sane, 
healthy American boys. The grounds cover 
forty acres, and with its $6,000,000 equipment, 
including a chapel, school buildings, dormitories, 
dining hall, infirmary and mechanical school 
building, twenty in all, it is a complete com- 
munity in itself. Its operation is administered 
by its president, Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, known 
to many readers of the Journal of Education as 
one of America’s progressive school men, and 
a staff of over 400 officers, assistants, attendants 
and employees. 

How its activities are directed through its dif- 
ferent departments would interest any student 
of institutional administration and it would be 
equally interesting to any specialist in the field 
of education to trace the care and development 
of the boy from the day he is admitted, over six 
years of age and under ten, until he leaves at 
eighteen qualified to earn his own living. 

The school system comprises a_ primary 
school of three years, a grammar school of three 
years, and a high school of five years which pre- 
pares a boy to follow the mechanical pursuits 
of trade drawing, carpentry and wood working, 
machine shop practice, electrical construction, 
foundry, forge practice, smithing, and printing, 
with training on the commercial side in book- 
keeping and office practice, commercial geogra- 
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phy, law and customs of business, shorthand and 
typewriting. The schools are successfully op- 
erated on the Gary system familiar to every 
reader of the Journal of Education. 

The institution is not irreligious or non-reli- 
gious even though the founder provided for the 
exclusion of clergymen that the boys might be 
kept free from the confusion of denominational 
controversies. The difference between Girard 
College and most other institutions is that reli- 
gious instruction at Girard College has been 
given by laymen and not by ecclesiastics. No 
meal is eaten in the institution without the in- 
voking of the Divine blessing. The assembling 
of the college for chapel service, of which a part 
invariably is scripture reading and prayer, is a 
daily practice. On Sunday two chapel services 
are held, and at these services addresses are de- 
livered either by some member of the official 
staff of the college or by a visiting layman. 

Music serves the boys and they have oppor- 
tunity to study it in an organized way through 
daily class work in singing, from the first grade 
into the high school, through the singing of 
secular songs in morning assemblies, and of 
hymns in the two Sunday services, in a boy choir 
of 150 voices, and in a band of woodwind, reed, 
and brass instruments. In their teaching the 
instructors aim to present and secure the accept- 
able performance of the best music, to develop 
a fine quality of tone production, not only for 
artistic reasons, but to preserve the voice, and 
to enable the boy to become an intelligent reader 
of music. 


The song is the thing, the crown of all music 
activity. No matter how well he may read at 
sight, how perfect his knowledge of tone pro- 
duction, or what may be his power over musical 
signs and symbols, if the boy cannot sing the 
song or play his instrumental piece acceptably, 
his music training is a failure. He must sing 
good songs and many of them, true to pitch 
with a pleasing tonal quality; for what does it 
avail to present a song with a harsh, strident, 
unmusical voice? So in classroom and audi- 
torium every possible opportunity is given to 
learn by reading or by rote a large number of 
the fine songs boys should know; they become 
thoroughly familiar with all the fifty-five songs 
and choruses recently adopted by the National 
Music Supervisors’ Conference, and scores of 
others, during their school life, that are of equal 
interest and value in developing a love and ap- 
preciation of music. 

The song is the thing, but incomplete would be 
that musical training that failed to give the boy 
the power to read intelligently the song he would 
sing, or the instrumental selection he would play. 
To secure this ability a daily twenty-minute les- 
son is given every boy in the first three grades. 
This includes a song to open the lesson and a 
short vocalise to exercise the voice, develop a 
feeling for key, a technical knowledge of tone 
and rhythm, and a working use of the Italian 
syllables ; oral or written tonal and rhythmic dic- 
tation follows, when the boy gains a conscious 


power over the materials of music; the lesson 
continues with music reading and closes with a 
song. Beginning with purely rote singing, 
which continues through all grades, we work 
from that to a point where the boy can stand 
on his own musical feet and learn melodies by 
his own efforts. One-half of each lesson is given 
to performance by the individual, with great 
stress laid on good tone production. 

When the boy reaches the fourth grade, he 
has well over 100 songs of undisputed merit on 
his list; he can read any major diatonic melody 
or one with simple skips in two, three or four 
part measure with rhythms of one or more 
beats to a sound and two sounds to a beat; he 
has formed a reading acquaintance with sharp 
four and flat seven; it will not take him many 
minutes to apply words directly to any melody 
he can read. With.a conscious working knowl- 
edge of the major and a few first impressions 
of the minor, he is learning to think tone and 
teel rhythm, to have musical thoughts and to ex- 
press and record them. He has made a very 
simple beginning in combining his voice with 
others in part singing. Best of all he goes for- 
ward with a free and unrestricted use of his 
singing voice especially in its upper reaches and 
with a growing love, respect and interest in 
music. 

In three half-hour lessons a week in the gram- 
mar grades this primary course is expanded by 
more rote songs, a more complete knowledge 
of the major mode and a particular study of 
chromatics, all forms of the minor, all meters 
and all rhythms in common use, these being ap- 
plied in melodies and songs read by the boys; 
the number of part songs is increased, always 
with particular attention paid to the singing voice 
of each individual. This definite course in music 
thinking, writing and reading makes a varied 
program which never lacks interest for the boy 
and offers him wide possibilities for musical de- 
velopment. 

When he reaches the fifth grade the boy be- 
comes eligible for the choir. The hundred 
brightest, brainiest boys with the best voices in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh years are chosen to 
fill the soprano and alto sections of the choir, 
and they rehearse five half-hours a week with 
the director. Basses and tenors come from the 
Glee Club. This choir supplies the anthems for 
Sunday services and has to its credit selections 
like “The Heavens Resound,” Beethoven; “Sanc- 
tus,” Gounod; “Gloria,” Mozart; “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” Kremser; “Send Out Thy 
Light,” Gounod; “Sing, O Heavens,” Tours; 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and other 
standard sacred choruses. It gives choral 
numbers on festival days and a concert of its 
own with the band at Christmas, offering secu- 
lar choruses like “Italia,” Donizetti; “In Praise 
of Song,” Strauss; “Soldiers’ Chorus,” Gounod; 
“To Thee, O Country,” Eichberg; “Humoreske,” 
Dvorak; “Water Music,” Offenbach; “The Blue 
Danube Waltzes,” Strauss; and a large number 
of lighter songs as the occasion demands. To 
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be a member of this organization a boy must be 
interested, faithful, and very active, and it is 
the endeavor of all concerned to maintain a high 
standard of performance. There is keen com- 
petition for a seat in the chorus and it is con- 
sidered an honor to be in it. 

At present music in the high school comprises 
a course of one hour a week under a special 
teacher for first year boys, who continue their 
theoretical work and music writing of the gram- 
mar grades, read of the great musicians and 
their compositions and sing songs adapted to 
their voices in this changing period. The senior 
class, whose voices are well on the way to ma- 
turity, spend an hour weekly with the director. 
For ensemble singing a splendid collection of 
unison songs for boys.of high school age has 
been arranged and used with success. 

One of the most popular organizations in 
Girard is the Glee Club of forty-five young 
basses and tenors who belong to the choir and 
afford entertainment for themselves and their 
audiences with the lighter songs. Through their 
choir connection, where they sing their parts in 
standard anthems and choruses, and the per- 
formance of male solos, duets, trios, and quar- 
tettes, they gain valuable singing experience. 

The boy who prefers an instrument has his 
opportunity in the band, for which he becomes 
eligible on entering the high school. Trained by 
George Otto Frey and Horace Anders, this band 
may claim to be one of the best organizations 
of its kind in this country. The band gives in- 
strumental musical training, supplies music on 
festive occasions and is a valuable and necessary 
adjunct to the Cadet Battalion which has always 
been the pride of the college and Philadelphia. 
With a membership of 125, the organization con- 
sists of first band, second band, third band, and 
bugle and drum corps, with this instrumentation 
for the first band: Two flutes and piccolos, two 
E flat clarinets, eight B flat clarinets, five altos, 
alto and tenor saxophone, three baritones, five 
trombones, four tubas, three drums. The popu- 
larity of this organization is shown by the 150 
applications that are made each year by the boys 
for membership; as to its excuse for being it is 
necessary to state but one of many reasons: The 
life of the college could not go on properly with- 
out it. The proof of its efficiency is found in 
the few who become professional musicians 
when they leave, and the many who make their 
playing a pleasant and profitable avocation. 

Community music is strongly urged as essen- 
tial in our civic life today. Girard College, a 
complete little community in itself, has it. The 
idea is being carried out as fast and as far as 
time and opportunity allow. Working with the 
same high ideals that govern all the training 
given the Girard boy it is our aim that he shall 
be as happy and as useful with his music in the 
big world community outside as he is in this 
smaller one where he spends his boyhood days. 
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THE TEACHER SHORTAGE IN MAINE 
BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT A, 0. THOMAS 


From present indications we shall need from 
1,800 to 2,000 recruits to supply the teacher 
shortage in September. Besides the call to 
the colors and the work of mercy in the Red 
Cross organizations, the pull of greater com- 
pensation in business positions and in clerical 
work for the federal government has depleted 
our ranks. Teachers who have taught for sev- 
eral years on a salary of $10 to $12 per week 
for thirty-six weeks in the year have accepted 
government positions, recently, at $1,100 to 
$1,200. While teachers are not mercenary and 
are willing to accept a share of the burden, they 
should have a reasonable compensation. There 
is a national call for twenty-five per cent. in- 
crease in the wages of teachers for the coming 
year. This will not be an easy matter for the 
people to meet with the already heavy burden 
of direct taxation. 

Many of the most promising young people 
who have graduated from high schools and 
academies and who will graduate this year 
should be induced to enter this important 
branch of the country’s service. This “is a 
patriotic duty, and those who accept the call 
wil be helping not only to win the war, but to 
preserve our free institutions when war is over. 

An effort is made to provide opportunity for 
those who will accept this patriotic service to 
secure three weeks of intensive study in 
methods of instruction, school management 
and a review of essential subjects. To this end 
cantonments for teachers are provided at the 
Maine State Normal Schools, where high 
school and academy graduates who will accept 
the call and teachers of experience who realize 
more fully than ever their needs, can get valu- 
able assistance in raising their standard of ef- 
ficiency as demanded by the exigencies of the 
times. 


HOME 


I want to go home 

To the dull old town, 

With the shaded street 

And the open square; 

And the hill 

And the flats 

And the house I love, 

And the paths I know— 

I want to go home. 

If I can’t go back 

To the happy days, 

Yet I can live 

Where their shadows lie, 

Under the trees 

And over the grass— 

I want to be there 

Where the joy was once. 

Oh, I want to go home, 

I want to go home. 
—Paul Kester. 


The sheet-anchor of the Ship of State is the common school.— Chauncey M. Depew. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE SALARIES, DUTIES, 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TITLES OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN 
THE SEVERAL NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS—(IV.) 


BY J. ASBURY PITMAN 


Principal, Salem Normal School 
and 


CHANNING E, SWEITZER 
Member of the Staff of the Supervisor of Administration*® 
Ill. SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR GROUP. 

The specifications for the normal instructor group are 

copied in toto from the report as follows :— 
GRADE I: 

TITLES oF Positions: Assistant, Kindergarten —Ele- 
mentary — Intermediate — Physical Education — Domes- 
tic Science—Drawing and Hand Work—Library Meth- 
ods — Music — Normal — General. 

DUTIEs, 

To assist under the supervision of the headmaster, the 
master, the senior instructor, or the instructor in charge 
in the performance of assigned duties; 

To teach subject matter in the respective fields; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 


duties as may be assigned by the headmaster, master, 
senior instructor or instructor in charge. 
QUALIFICATIONS, 
1. Age to be not more than twenty-five years at en- 
trance. 


2. Such training as is evidenced by a diploma granted 
on the completion of a standard course of study in 
a Normal School, a Normal Art School, a Con- 
servatory of Music, a College or other institution of 
recognized standing representing training and abil- 


ity to teach subjects in the respective specialized 
fields. 


3. Such additional qualifications as may be required- 


by the Board of Education. 
COMPENSATION. 

Range of Annual Salary (Not less than 40 weeks of 5 
days each)—$600-$840. 

(Standard Salary Rates: $600, $660, $720, $840.) 

Salary Rates for Part-Time Service. 

(a) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 1 day each: $120- 

$180. (Standard Salary Rates, $120-$180.) 

(b) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 2 days each: $240- 

$300. (Standard Salary Rates, $240-$300.) 

(c) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 3 days each: $360- 

$420. (Standard Salary Rates, $360-$420.) 

(d) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 4 days each: $480- 

$540. (Standard Salary Rates, $480-$540.) 

(e) Not less than 8 weeks per year, 5 days each: $120. 

(f) Not less than 26 weeks per year, 2 evenings each, 

$60. 
GRADE Il. 

TitLEs oF Positions: Instructor Kindergarten — First 
Grade — Second Grade — Third Grade — Fourth Grade 
— Fifth Grade — Sixth Grade — Seventh Grade —Eighth 
Grade — Ninth Grade — General — Education and Psy- 
chology — General Science — Geography — English — 


Physical Training — Mathematics — History — Drawing 
and Hand Work — Household Arts — Domestic Science 


— Chemistry —Agriculture — Nature Study and Garden- 


*Channing E. Sweitzer, as a member of the staff of 
the Supervisor of Administration, made the standardiza- 
tion study of the educational, institutional and “control 
department” administration in Massachusetts, and wrote 
the report. The study of the Norma] Schools js a part of 
this report, 


ing — Music — Penmanship — Typewriting and Stenog- 
raphy — Bookkeeping — Library Methods. : 

Duties: Instructor Kindergarten — First Grade —Sec- 
ond Grade — Third Grade — Fourth Grade — Fifth 
Grade — Sixth Grade — Seventh Grade — Eighth Grade 
— Ninth Grade — General. 


To take charge under the supervision of the master or | 


senior instructor assigned in charge of the training school, 
of the respective grades referred to in the titles and in 
which there are at least twenty-five children; 

To co-operate with the master or senior instructor in 
matters of discipline, promotion and attendance of the 
children assigned to the grade; 

To co-operate with the respective masters, senior in- 
structors and other instructors of the faculty of the nor- 
mal school proper in questions of subject matter and 
methods ; 

To assist students in training who are assigned to the 
several respective grades in order to observe the practical 
side of the classroom; 

To observe them and assist them in their plans and 
make suggestions for improvement; 

To have charge of other grades upon assignment; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 
duties as may be assigned by the master or senior in- 
structor of the training school. 

Instructor, Education and Psychology — General 
Science — Geography — English — Physical Training — 
Mathematics — History — Drawing and Hand Work — 
Household Arts — Domestic Science — Chemistry — 
Agriculture — Nature Study and Gardening — Music — 
Penmanship — Typewriting and Stenography — Book- 
keeping — Library Methods. 

To assist the masters or senior instructors in charge of 
the respective subjects or to teach under the direction of 
the headmaster in the normal school proper in duties re- 
lating to the teaching of the special subject matter and 
methods in the respective fields; 

To teach subject matter in the respective fields; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 
duties as may be assigned by the senior instructor, mas- 
ter or headmaster. 


QUALIFICATIONS, 

l. Age to be not more than thirty years at entrance, 
unless promoted from Grade I in the State service 
din which the age requirement has been fulfilled. 

2. Such training as is evidenced by a diploma granted 
on the completion of a standard course of study in 
a Normal School, Normal Art School, a Conser- 
vatory of Music, a College or other Institution of 
recognized standing evidenced in training and ability 
to teach subjects in the respective specialized fields. 

3. Two years of service in Grade I in related work or 
if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade I, at least two years of experience in related 
work of Grade I character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required by 
the Board of Education, 


COMPENSATION 
Range of Annua] Salary (Not less than 40 weeks per 
year, ) days each) ; $900-$1,420, (Standard Salary Rates, 
$900, $960, $1,020, $1,080, $1,140, $1,200, $1,320,) — 
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Salary Rates for Part-Time Service :— 

(a) Not less than 40 weeks per year of one day each, 
$180-$240. (Standard Salary Rates, $180-$240.) 

(b) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 2 days each, $360- 
$480. (Standard Salary Rates, $360, $420, $480.) 

(c) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 3 days each, $540- 
$720. (Standard Salary Rates, $540, $600, $660, 
$720.) 

(d) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 4 days each, $720- 
$960. (Standard Salary Rates, $720, $780, $840, 
$900, $960.) 

(e) Not less than 8 weeks per year, 5 days each, $200. 

(f) Not less than 26 weeks per year, 2 evenings each, 
$120. 

SpectAL REGULATION GOVERNING RATE OF $1,320. 

The rate $1,320 for full time service consisting of not 

less than 40 weeks of 5 days each per year may be granted 
only in recognition of unusual ability and efficiency as is 
the result of extensive or special study, which has brought 
about an individual contribution to the work in this 
grade; the development of courses or the assumption of 
special extra administrative responsibility; and provided 
that the granting of these rates is on the recommendation 
of the headmaster and the approval of the Commissioner 
of Education and the Board of Education, and provided 


that these rates shall not be granted before 1920. 
GRADE III. 


TitLeE oF Positions: Senior Instructors, Training 
School — Education and Psychology — General Science 
— Geography — English — Hygiene — Mathematics — 
History — Chemistry — General — Hand Work — Agri- 
culture — Commerce — Nature Study and Gardening — 
Music — Penmanship — Wood Finishing and Glazing — 
Printing and Binding —Woodworking — Elementary De- 
sign —Metal Work and Jewelry — Applied Design — 
Modeling and Casting — Costume Illustration — Costume 
Drafting — Figure Drawing — Freehand Drawing — 
Charcoal Drawing — Oil Painting. 


Duties. 
Senior Instructor (Training School). 


To supervise and be responsible for, under the direction 
of the headmaster or master, the general management of 
the training school with an average daily enrollment of 
the school year of more than 250 children and less than 
500* children, including the business management and edu- 
cational policy as well as the discipline, promotion and 
attendance of the children assigned to the several grades; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 
duties as may be assigned by the headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School. 

Senior Instructor, Education and Psychology — Gen- 
eral Science — Geography — English — Hygiene — 

» Mathematics — History — Chemistry — Hand Work — 
Agriculture — Commerce — Nature Study and Garden- 
ing — Music — Penmanship — Wood Finishing and 
Glazing — Printing and Binding — Woodworking — Ele- 
mentary Design — Metal Work and Jewelry — Applied 
Design — Modeling and Casting -——- Costume Illustration 

.— Costume Drafting — Figure Drawing — Freehand 
Drawing — Charcoal Drawing — Oil Painting. 

To give and be responsible for, under the direction of 
the executive head of the institution or the master as- 
signed in charge, courses in the respective subjects; 

To teach subject matter and methods in respective sub- 
jects as well as to supervise the students in training who 
are assigned to teach related subjects in the practice 
schools ; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 
duties as may be assigned by the headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, 


*The number of pupils required may be reduced in a 

on, prov t on recommen on o om- 
missioner of Wducation, 
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Senior Instructor (General). 

To plan, supervise and be responsible for, under the 
direction of the headmaster, the social, literary or other 
school activities not included in the formal class instruc- 
tion in a large normal school where there are no dormi- 
tories for students and where no other members of the 
faculty are assigned to any of these duties; 

To assist in the instruction of students in a subject or 
subjects prominent in the normal school curriculum un- 
der the direction of the headmaster, or masters, or senior 
instructors in charge of the assigned subjects; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 
duties as may be assigned. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Senior Instructor, Training School — Education and 
Psychology — General Science — Geography — English 
— Hygiene — Mathematics — History — Chemistry — 
— Nature Study and Gardening. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a bachelor's 
degree granted on the completion of a standard 
course of study at a college or university of recog- 
nized standing. This qualification may be waived 
in a special case by a unanimous vote of the Board 
of Education provided an equivalent is offered 
which is approved by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

. (a) Such specialized training in the respective sub- 
jects as is evidenced by a degree of Master of 
Arts or comparable degree granted on the com- 
pletion of at least two years graduate study in 
the respective subjects at a university of recog- 
nized standing; or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as_ is 

evidenced by at least one year of graduate study 
in these subjects at a university of recognized 
standing for which credit is given and at least 
two years of experience in the satisfactory and 
efficient performance of the duties as head of a 
department in related subjects in a recognized 
normal school or other school of the same char- 
acter and standard; or 


bo 


(c) Such equivalent study and professional ex,eri- 
ence as may be recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

3. Two years of service in Grade II in related work 
or if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade II, at least two years of experience in related 
work of Grade II character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required by 
the Board of Education. 

Senior Instructor (General). 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a bachelor’s 
degree granted on the completion of the standard 
course of study at a college or university of recog- 
nized standing. This qualification may be waived 
in a special case by a unanimous vote of the Board 
of Education provided an equivalent is offered 
which is approved by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

. (a) Such specialized training in education, science, 
history, geography, English, hygiene, mathe- 
matics or other subject prominent in a normal 
school curriculum as is evidenced by a degree of 
Master of Arts or comparable degree granted on 
the completion of at least two years graduate 
study in the respective subjects at a university 
of recognized standing, or 

(b) Such equivalent study or professional experience 
as may be recognized by the Commissioner of 
Education and approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

3, Two years of service in Grade II in related work 
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or if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade Il, at least two years of related work in 
Grade II character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required by 
the Board of Education. 

Senior Instructor, Agriculture — Commerce — Music 

— Penmanship. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a diploma 
granted on the completion of a standard course of 
study in the respective fields at an agricultural 
school, business school, music school, in a normal 
school, college, university or other institution of 
recognized standing. 

2. (a) Such specialized training in the respective fields 
as is evidenced by a diploma granted on the 
completion of at least two years advanced study 
at a school, college or university of recognized 
standing, or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as is evi- 
denced by at least one year of advanced study 
in the respective fields at a school, college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing for which credit 
is given and at least two years of experience in 
the satisfactory and efficient performance of the 
duties as instructor in the related subjects in a 
recognized normal school or comparable institu- 
tion of the same character and standard, or 

(c) Such equivalent study and professional experi- 
ence as may be recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

3. Two years of service in Grade II in related work or 
if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade II, at least two years of experience in related 
work of Grade II character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required 
by the Board of Education. 

Senior Instructor, Hand Work — Wood Finishing and 


’ Glazing — Printing and Binding — Woodworking — Ele- 


mentary Design — Metal Work and Jewelry — Applied 
Design — Modeling and Casting — Costume Illustration 
— Costume Drafting — Figure Drawing — Freehand 
Drawing — Charcoal Drawing — Oil Painting. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a diploma 
granted on the completion of a standard course of 
study at the Massachusetts Normal Art School or 
other school, college or university of recognized 
standing of similar grade and work. 

2. (a) Such specialized training in the respective sub- 
jects as is evidenced by a diploma granted on the 
completion of at least two years of advanced 
study in these subjects at a school, college or 
university of recognized standing giving instruc- 
tion in the respective fields; or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as is evi- 
denced by at least one year of advanced study 
in these respective subjects at a school, college 
or university of recognized standing for which 
credit is given and at least two years of experi- 
ence in the satisfactory and efficient performance 
as instructor in related subjects in a recognized 
normal school or other school of the same char- 
acter and standard; or 

{c) Such equivalent study and professional experi- 
ence as may be recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

3. Two years of service in Grade II in related ‘work, 
or if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade II, at least two years of experience in related 
work of Grade II character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required 


‘ by the Board of Education. 


Compensation, 
of (Not less than 40 weeks per 
ays eac ,440-$1,980, 
$1,440, $1,560, $1,680, $1,800, 

Salary Rates for Part-Time Service. 

(a) Not less than 40 weeks per year, one day each, $300- 

$420. (Standard Salary Rates, $300, $360, $420.) 

(b) pond sce bs 40 weeks per year, 2 days each, $600- 

; tandard Salary Rates 
4780, 9840) ry » $600, $660, $720, 
(c) pt weeks per year, 3 days each, $900- 
,080. tandard Sala 
po ( ry Rates, $900, $960, $1,020, 
(d) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 4 days each 
$1,200-$1,320. (Standard Salary ; 
$1,260, $1,320.) 

(e) Not less than 8 weeks per year, 5 days each, $300, 

(f) pce less than 26 weeks per year, 2 evenings each, 

SPECIAL REGULATION GOVERNING THE RATES OF 
$1,560, $1,800, $1,980. 

a The rates of $1,800 and $1,980 for full time service 
consisting of not less than 40 weeks of 5 days each per 
year; the rates of $360 and $420 for part-time service of 
not less than one day for 40 weeks per year; the rates 
of $720, $780, $840 for not less than two days for 40 weeks 
per year; the rate of $1,080 for not less than three days 
for 40 weeks per year; and the rate of $1,320 for not less 
than four days for 40 weeks per year may be granted only 
in recognition of unusual ability and efficiency as the re- 
sult of extensive or special study which has brought about 
an individual contribution to the work in this grade; the 
development of courses or the assumption of special extra 
administrative responsibility; and provided that the 
granting of these rates is on the recommendation of the 
headmaster and the approval of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the Board of Education and provided that 
these rates shall not be granted before 1920. 

2. By a unanimous vote of the Board of Education on 
the recommendation of the headmaster and the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the entrance rate to this grade may 
be made $1,560 in a specific case which represents unusual 
ability and experience. 

GRADE IV. 
TITLEs oF Posttions. 
aster, Training School — Education and Ps 
— General Science — Geography — English — my “ 
Mathematics — History — Hand Work — Chemistry of 
Foods — Agriculture — Commerce — Penmanship — 
Music — Public School Art — Applied Design — Model- 
ing and Sculpture — Graphic Art — Drawing and Paint- 


ing — Architectural Drafting — Mechanical Drafting — 
Woodworking. 


DUTIES, 
Master (Training School). 

To supervise and be responsible for, under the direction 
of the headmaster, the general management of a training 
school with an average daily enrollment of not less than 
500 children, including the business management and edu- 
cational policy as well as the discipline, promotion and 
attendance of the children assigned to the several grades; 

To assist the headmaster in general detail and policy is 
administration of the institution ; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 
duties as may be assigned by the headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School. 

Master, Education and Psychology — General Science 
— Geography — English — Hygiene — Mathematics — 
History — Handwork — Chemistry of Foods — Agricul- 
ture — Commerce — Penmanship — Music — Public 
School Art — Applied Design — Modeling and Sculpture 
— Graphic Art — Drawing and Painting — Mechanical 


Coatinued on page 578. 
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SOCIAL EVOLUTION* 


It is not easy to know whether a book by 
Benjamin Kidd in 1918 is a rainbow or a tem- 
pest. To some it will be one and to others the 
other. 

There is only one real mission for civilization 
at present and that is to win this war and make 
civilization permanent. [Bullets and not scraps 
of paper are now in order. The Kaiser offers 
no opportunity for “Western civilization if 
once he can get his fingers in a death grip on 
the throat of democracy, which must be the 
vital energy of civilization. The Kaiser in his 
Hunnishness certainly represents at its height 
all the tyranny of pagan worship of fighting 
power; and Christianity knew of no way to 
meet such power except by developing greater 
power. Intellectualism trained through inven- 
tive genius to create greater enginery of de- 
struction was all the answer Christian civiliza- 
tion had to offer as a reception to paganized 
warfare. 

The great thought of the book chances to be 
one in which we have long been interested; 
namely, the supreme value of social heredity, 


ence of Power.’ By Benjamin Kidd, author of ‘Social 
“Principles of vilization.” Withan Introduc- 
tion by Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
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which, more than physical or mental heredity, 
distinguishes the Edwards family glory from the 
Jukes family degeneracy, 

If there be those who think with Darwin, 
Galton and their associates of seventy years 
ago, they will think Benjamin Kidd a heretic, 
for this book from first to last demonstrates 
the fallacy of the inborn heredity theory, and 
if Mr. Kidd does not convince these disciples 
he will at least irritate them by calling atten- 
tion to the evidences of social evolution. 

This is a masterful presentation of the vital 
power of community unity, of emotional power 
as above intellectual; and his triumphant march 
to the throne on which woman is to reign su- 
preme as the high priest in the Science of 
Power is the noblest tribute to woman that we 
have seen. 

Note these striking conclusions: “Power in 
the future of civilization is the science of the 
emotion of the ideal in the collective mind, and 
the principal instrument in the race of the sci- 
ence of the emotion of the ideal is in the mind 
of woman.” 

In 1908, ten years ago, Mr. Kidd in his Ox- 
ford Lectures tried to impress upon the 
students and eminent scholars who were pres- 
ent that the world into which they had been 
born was dead. Of those lectures he says: 
“This message to the mind of England was as 
words fallen on sand.” “The world which ex- 
isted ten years ago has been wiped out of our 
Western age as if a sponge had closed _ its 
record in history.” 

Really, one can but feel that Benjamin Kidd 
has taken the inborn heredity of Darwin and 
glorified it into something as far above indi- 
vidualistic evolution as infinity is above the 
finite. 

The curtain rises upon an entirely new order 
of the world. If Benjamin Kidd is right this 
war will indeed be the last war upon the earth, 
for it will of necessity rid Christianity of its 


pagan worship of fighting as the arbiter in all 
social conflicts. 
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ESTIMATE OF A MAN’S LOVE FOR HIS 
CHILDREN 

To maintain the efficiency of the schools, to 

Say nothing about increasing their efficiency, it 

is necessary to retain the teachers under forty- 

five years of age and to attract to the profes- 


sion young women of more than ordinary na- 


tive ability. 

Most teachers above forty-five years of age 
will remain. They are a great asset, but they 
had their preparation twenty years ago. These 
teachers have kept up with the times largely 
because of the younger and later-prepared 
teachers who have come into schools with them. 
The new professional blood has kept the 


teachers prepared at an earlier day virile and 
vital. 


; When teachers now above forty-five came 
into the profession it was the best thing they 
could do financially and socially; and the best 
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thing most of them can do now is to stay in 
the profession. 

But any woman under forty-five, and the 
farther under the better, can get more 
money and maintain as high a social life in the 
business world as in several other lines of em- 
ployment. On the present salary basis teaching 
has dropped several degrees in attractiveness 
in the last five years, and it will drop many de- 
grees more in the next five years unless the 
salaries are raised very materially, 

It is not enough to add $50 a year or $100 a 
year. If the efficiency of the schools is to be 
maintained the salaries must be made a temp- 
tation to young women with aspirations. 

The day has gone by when a taxpayer can 
grip his money for money’s sake and ask a 
woman to teach his children from love of the 
dear children. The place for love of children 


to begin is with the father of the children, 


and his pocketbook is the measure of his love 
for his children when it comes to school prob- 
lems. 


TRIUMPH OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Public school music has had a royal recog: 
nition and a triumphant demonstration in the 
land of its birth. For four days, May 8, 9, 10 
and 11, practically every music supervisor of 
the ten North Atlantic States was at the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference in Bos- 
ton. The national organization has rarely had 
as large an attendance of the rank and file of 
this profession as honored this first meeting of 
the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference. 

Never have we known a more devoted, ar- 
dent, consecrated body of professional men and 
women than those over whom Albert Edmund 
Brown, director of music, State Normal School, 
Lowell, presided inspirationally. 

There was never a slacker, never a discord 
from the opening to the close of the session, 
and there was never a thin audience, never a 
dimmer on the brightness of the program, never 
a muffler on the enthusiasm of the audience. 
There was no submarining, no camouflage, but 
one steady drive in efficiency. 

Of the speakers who are universally known 
in music circles were: Hollis Dann of Cornell 
University; Peter W. Dykema, University of 
Wisconsin; C. H. Miller of Rochester, N. Y., 
who made Nebraska famous for public school 
music when at Lincoln; Julia E. Crane, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; G. Stanley Osborne, Skidmore In- 
stitute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; John C. 
Freund, “Musical America,” New York; George 
Oscar Bowen, Flint, Michigan; Howard Clark 
Davis, Yonkers; Florence C. Baird, East Rad- 
ford, Virginia; S. W. Cole, Brookline; John P. 
Marshall, Boston University; Hamilton C. Mac- 
Dougall, Wellesley College; Ralph L. Baldwin, 
Hartford; Leo R. Lewis, Tufts College, and 
H. D. Sleeper, Smith College. The non-profes- 
sional speakers were: President L. H. Murlin, 
Boston University; Payson Smith, Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Education, and Mr. Win- 
ship, editor of the Journal of Education. There 


were New England supervisors of music who 
carried their part admirably. Among these 
were: F. W. Archibald, Framingham; - William 
J. Short, Northampton; Mildred Martin, Re- 
vere; James D. Price; Hartford; Agnes John- 
son, Boston University; Esther M. Greene; 
Keene; Celia M. Rainton, Boston; F. M. Find- 
ley, Winthrop; Edith Snow, Brookline; Perey 
Graham, Lynn, and A:-H. Morse, Mansfield. — 

Two full half days were spent by the entire 
delegation in visiting public schools in Boston 
and vicinity, everywhere hearing music, often 
community music. 

Never before, we think, have representatives 
been as adequately represented on the program 
or in the audience. We are sure that commu- 
nity music, especially as an influence in country 


life, has never been more heartily or profes- 
sionally stressed. 
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PRESIDENT SILLS 


Dean K. C. M. Sills of Bowdoin, who has 
been acting president since the death of. Presi- 
dent Hyde, has been elected president. There 
has never been serious thought of any other 
action. The faculty from the first urged this 
choice. The student body was so wildly en- 
thusiastic in their demand that the promotion 
be made that the consequence of any other ac- 
tion would have been alarming. 

President Sills is a man of high scholarship 
and of high standards of scholarship for faculty 
and students. He is also one of the most bril- 
liant men in Maine. His hold upon the people 
of Maine is as great as upon the college. He 
is a graduate of Bowdoin, but he earned his 
Master's degree at Harvard in 1903. This 
choice breaks several “unbreakable” traditions. 
Bowdoin is the most distinctly Congregational 
college in New England, and the selection of 
a layman and an Episcopalian would have been 
unthinkable. The board of trustees is composed 
wholly of Republicans, some of them party 
leaders, but every one of them voted for an ag- 
gressive Democrat who was recently the party’s 
candidate for the United States Senate. 

Only a great man, a man of notable person- 
ality, a young man of high professional promise 


could have swept away all of these traditions 
without trying to do it. 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT* 


When educational efficiency comes into its 
own, when educational evolution is the mission 
of the school, this book on “Use Your Govern- 
ment,” by Allisa Franc, or some book of the 
same class, will be carefully studied by every 
child in a public or private school in the United 
States, 

The government issues too many bulletins 
and too elaborate bulletins for any hope of havy- 
ing them adequately utilized by the schools, but 
here is a book, a textbook of 375 pages, at- 
tractive in every way, illuminatingly illustrated, 
winnowed of all scientific chaff that is worse 


**Use Your Government,” By Allisa Franc, N ‘ : 
& Company. Cloth. 375 pages. Price, $2.00. + a 
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than useless in school, covering evety phase of 
federal aid to any man or woman in the United 
States, domestically, agriculturally, industrially, 
commercidlly, transportationally and otherwise. 

Theie are sixty distinct classes of high of- 
ficiency aid which the government offers as 
here described. They are classified as aids to 
jarmers, to would-be settlers, to men of busi- 
ness, to the working maa, to the immigrant, to 
the negro, to the woman in her home, and to 
boys and girls. 


OHIO AROUSED 


State Superintendent F. B. Pearson is leading 
all city superintendents and all boards of edu- 
cation in a state-wide campaign of education as 
to the educational tragedy of the one per cent. 
Smith law with its disastrous limitations. School 
men have rarely had such provocation for 
righteous indignation as have the educators of 
Ohio. 

When Ohio is aspiring professionally as 
are few states, when schools need to reduce the 
size of classes, when teachers of better prepara- 
tion are needed, when salary increases are in- 
evitable, the educational authorities are face to 
face with the most tyrannical anti-educational 
tax law in America. 

If these conditions lead the brilliant school 
people of Ohio to go to the citizens with such 
a drive as they are capable of sustaining, that 
one per cent. Smith law will have done much 
for Ohio. 


ZONE AND OZONE 

Oregon gets to the centre of the educational 
stage oftener than her location warrants, and 
Mr. Pittman of the State Normal School at 
Monmouth is responsible for more than one 
man’s share in it. If he keeps the pace, Pitt- 
man will be a national leader in rural educa- 
tion. His. latest emphasis is upon the “zone 
system” for a rural supervisor. The rural su- 
pervisor visits all the schools in a zone during 
the five days of the week. He has his eyes and 
ears open for all the good things he sees and 
hears and for the really bad things he sees and 
hears. 

On Saturday at some central point he has 
an all-day conference with all of the, teachers 
in the zone. He has the teachers who have 
done something extra good tell the other 
teachers of the way they do it, with the whys 
and wherefores. 

Personally and sympathetically he calls at- 
tention to the doubtful methods and spirit in 
the work. The “Zone week” and the “Zone 
meeting” produce immediate and important 
results. 

William Hoppe, rural supervisor of Marion 
County, goes Pittman one better. He has 
adopted the “Pittman plan” in its entirety, and 
then issues a modest monthly leaflet which he 
styles “O-Zone,” and it is as refreshing and 
tonic-giving as the atmospheric ozone. 

Pittman’s “Zone” and Hoppe’s “Ozone” have 
put Oregon on the progressive map of America. 
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INTERESTING RECOGNITION 


The Rankin School, a little one-room school 
in East Huntington Township in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, has recently placed 
upon its walls a beautiful picture of Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, who taught his first school in that little 
building. His pupils of long ago are now men 
of affairs in the country and state, and their 
appreciation of their indebtedness to the man 
who later became a_ leading educator in two 
states and the nation led to this recognition. 


— 
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TWO REMARKABLE BOOKLETS 


“Does It Pay?” and “Education in Dollars 
and Cents,” both by H. O. Dietrich, superintend- 
ent of schools, Kane, Pennsylvania, are among 
the most valuable educational documents issued 
by anyone in recent years. 

The facts are convincing beyond any we have 
seen massed so compactly, but the way in which 
they are presented makes them vastly more ef- 
fective. There is both genius and art in the set- 
ting forth of the facts. Fortunate indeed is the 
school man or woman who can come into pos- 
session of these two notable books. 


A NOBLE SENTIMENT 

Dr. John H. Finley, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, has said: ‘““I do not 
wish to leave the State commissionership until 
the country children generally are assured of 
educational advantages as great, at least, as 
those which most city children now have.” 

+-0-@-0-@ 

1he state normal schools of Cennecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin ard New 
York had one-sixth fewer graduates last vear, 
when they should have had more than one-sixth 


more. The ratio is probably the same in the 
other forty-three states. Isn't this a calamity? 


“Any employee or official in the executive 
branch of the government who commits any 
disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic or disloyal 
language or criticises the army or navy or the 


flag Shall at once be dismissed from the ser- 
vice. 


$52,000,000 in Third Liberty Loan bo 
,000, nds by 
500,000 school children of New York City is 
something to be proud of, locally and nation- 
ally. 
Vicious insects cost the United States $8 

Ss $800,- 
000,000. Birds will reduce that cost to a Giese 
ing point if there are enough of them. 


Patriotic German Lutherans are abolishing 
the use of German in parochial schools. 


The Bismarck School, Chica is 
‘ go, is now the 
Pershing School. A great difference! . 


: There is no excuse for an adult illiterate, who 
is normal, in the United States. 


National Education Association June 3 
: 0 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“Child Welfare” is the best school slogan, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE AIRPLANE QUESTION. 


Whether the serious charges made by Gutzon 
Borglum, whom the President commissioned to 
investigate the aircraft production, are true, or 
whether the counter charges or intimations 
made by Mr. Borglum’s enemies are true, is a 
matter of comparatively slight importance. The 
vital thing is to remedy the mistakes which have 
been made and to speed up aircraft production 
effectively. Colonel Deeds, it will be remem- 
bered, assured the National Press Association 
recently that “we had 1,200 fliers with 1,200 
planes, all ours, flying over our lines” in France. 
On the other hand, Senator Smith of Georgia, 
in a speech in the Senate on May 13, said that 
not one airplane of American make was in use 
by our forces on the French battle front. Ac- 
cording to Leon Cammen, an aeronautic expert, 
a vital mistake was made in failing to give an 
adequate test to the Liberty motor before put- 
ting it into the Bristol machine. The Liberty 
motor, it is stated, overheats, its radiation being 
insufficient, because it was designed for a more 
efficient engine. 


A REAL INVESTIGATION. 


President Wilson’s wise course in asking 
former Justice Hughes to assist Attorney-Gen- 
eral Gregory in the investigation of the charges 
of dishonesty in connection with the production 
of aircraft ensures an investigation that really 
will investigate. There would have been room 
for all sorts of intimations of whitewashing and 
covering up if the matter had been left to the 
Attorney-General and his staff, but every one 
has confidence in Mr. Hughes, and his position 
as a Republican leader and the Republican can- 
didate in the last presidential campaign, taken 
in connection with his high reputation as a 
jurist and legal examiner, will give the public 
perfect confidence in the results. The Presi- 
dent will be wise if he finds other opportunities 
for bringing Republicans into his councils. <A 
coalition cabinet is too much to expect, but 
some sharing of responsibilities would be a 
good thing. 


THE OVERMAN BILL. 


The Overman bill, which confers on the Pres- 
ident practically unlimited powers in the crea- 
tion and expansion of executive departments, 
derives its name from that of the representative 
who, at the President’s urgency, introduced it; 
but it might have fittingly been given the same 
designation from the fact that it puts the Presi- 
dent over men and over national activities to 
an extent hitherto undreamed of. Yet, in its last 
stages, it went through the House after only 
two days’ debate and with only two opposing 
votes; this because it was-felt on both sides of 
the House that everything must be subordi- 
nated to efficiency in carrying on the war, and 
that nothing must be left undone which could 
promote prompt decisions and thorough co- 
Ordination. All political considerations and 


party questions were set aside. Congress has 
given the President a blank draft, which he can 
fill out as he pleases. 


GEORGE CREEL’S VAGARIES. 


- George Creel, chairman of the so-called Com- 
mittee on Public Information, has been guilty 
of another indiscretion. In a speech which he 
made in New York he said, in reply to a ques- 
tion from the audience as to whether all mem- 
bers of Congress have loyal hearts: “I do not 
like slumming, so I will not explore into the 
hearts of Congress.” Mr. Creel may have 
meant this for a jest, but it is not strange that 
some members of Congress were inclined to 
take it seriously and to resent it. The surprise 
originally felt at the selection of Mr. Creel for 
the important position which he holds has 
deepened with the lapse of time. Unless he can 
learn to put some restraint upon the light and 
flippant manner in which he treats the responsi- 
bilities of his office, his retention may become 
impossible. His latest indiscretion was so ser- 
ious that he felt obliged to make a public apol- 
ogy for it. 


A BAN ON EXPORTS. 


Under rules which have just gone into effect, 
no applications for licenses for exports will be 
considered by the American war trade board, 
unless the official representatives of the nations 
concerned believe that the shipments are -essen- 
tial to the war program. This plan will, in ef- 
fect, set up an international court which will 
determine commercial policies and will tend to 
prevent the useless consumption of materials 
and labor in making articles for export which 
for the present may not be exported. It will 
give the food administration and the war indus- 
tries board absolute control of the commodities 
which they believe should be conserved, and will 
save tonnage by prohibiting the export of ar- 
ticles which the allied governments do not re- 
gard as essential. Alike as regards industry, 
expenditure and transport, the policy is one of 
wise conservation. 


AMERICANS IN FRANCE. 


An official statement was given out from Ot- 
tawa on May 12 to the effect that the Entente 
was so confident of its ability to withstand any 
drive that the Germans could launch that it 
had been decided not to use the American army 
until it had become a complete and powerful 
force. The statement was attributed to the war 
committee of the British cabinet, and, in view 
of the fact that American troops in considerable 
numbers are actually fighting on several sectors 
of the Western front, and that the daily casu- 
alty lists show that they are fighting at con- 
siderable cost, the statement occasioned great 
surprise, Secretary Baker immediately stated 
that the facts were exactly the opposite to what 
was reported from Ottawa, and that the various 


Continued on page 586. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE SALA- 
RIES, DUTIES, QUALIFICATIONS, AND 
TITLES OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN 
THE SEVERAL NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS—(IV.) 


Continued from page 573. 


Drafting — Architectural Drafting — Woodworking. 

To give or supervise and be responsible for, under the 
direction of the executive head of the institution, courses 
in the respective subjects (Applied Education, Pedagogy 
and Psychology; Applied General Science, Applied Geog- 
raphy; Language, Grammar, Literature and 6ther courses 
in English; Physiology, Sanitation and Hygiene; Arith- 
metic, Geometry and other mathematics; Current Topics, 
Civics and other phases of Social Science and History, 
Drawing, Printing, Woodworking, Painting and other 
Hand Work; Applied Chemistry; courses in the preserving 
of Fruits, Planting and Raising of Garden and Field 
Crops and other phases of Practical Agriculture; courses 
in Bookkeeping, Stenography, Typewriting, Banking and 
other phases of business administration; Courses in Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music; Courses in General Methods 
of Psychology and Principles of Education and other re- 
lated courses as applied to the teaching of Art in the Ele- 
mentary and High Schools of the State; Courses in In- 
terior Decoration, Furniture Design, Leaded Glass, Metal 
Work and Jewelry; courses in Modeling and Sculpture; 
courses in Observation and Draftsmanship as applied to 
Machinery Drafting and Shop Drawings in machine, au- 
tomobile and other industries in general high, manual 
training and normal schools; courses in Architectural 
Drafting as applied to drafting and detail construction in 
wood, brick, concrete and stone; courses in woodworking 
for teachers in the public schools as well as courses ap- 
plied to pattern making and building construction in real 
materials, respectively) ; 

To teach subject matter and methods in the respective 
subjects as well as to supervise students in training who 
are assigned to teach related subjects in the practice 
schools ; 

To assist the headmaster in general detail and policy in 
the administration of the institution; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 


duties as may be assigned by the executive head of the 
institution. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 


Master, Training School — Education and Psychology 
— General Science — English — Hygiene — Mathematics 
— Chemistry of Foods — History. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a bachelor’s 
degree granted on the completion of a standard 
course of study at a college or university of recog- 
nized standing. This qualification may be waived in 
a specific case by a unanimous vote of the Board of 
Education provided an equivalent is offered which 
is approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

2. (a) Such specialized training in the respective fields 
as is evidenced by a degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy or Doctor of Philosophy granted on the 
completion of at least three years graduate study 
at a university of recognized standing, or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as is evi- 
denced by at least two years of graduate study 
in the respective subjects at a university of 
recognized standing for which credit is given 
and at least two years of experience in the satis- 
factory and efficient performance of the duties 
as head of a department in related subjects in a 
recognized normal school or other school of the 
same character and standard, or 
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(c) Such equivalent study and professional experi- 
ence as may be recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

3. Two years of service in Grade III in related work, 
or if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade III, at least three years of experience in re- 
lated work of Grade III character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required by 
the Board of Education. 

Master, Hand Work — Public School Art — Applied 
Design — Modeling and Sculpture — Graphic Art — 
Drawing and Painting — Mechanical Drafting — Archi- 
tectural Drafting — Woodworking. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a diploma 
granted on the completion of a standard course of 
study at the Massachusetts Normal Art School or 
other school or college of recognized standing of 
similar grade and work. 

2. (a) Such specialized training in the respective fields 
as is evidenced by a diploma or certificate 
granted on the completion of at least three years 
of advanced study at a school or college of 
recognized standing in these fields; or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as is evi- 
denced by at least two years of advanced study 
in these subjects respectively at a school or col- 
lege of recognized standing for which credit is 
given, and at least two years of experience in the 
satisfactory and efficient performance of the du- 
ties as head of a department in related subjects 
in a recognized normal school or other school 
of the same character and standard; or 

(c) Such equivalent study and professional experi- 
ence as may be recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

3. Two years of service in Grade III in related work, 
or if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade III, at least three years of experience in 
related work of Grade III character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required by 
the Board of Education. 

Master, Agriculture — Penmanship — Commerce — 
Music. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a diploma 
granted on the completion of a standard course of 
study in the respective fields at an Agricultural. 
School, Business School, Music School or College 
or University of recognized standing. 

2. (a) Such specialized training in the respective fields 
as is evidenced by a diploma or certificate 
granted on the completion of at least three years 
of advanced study at an Agricultural School, 
Business School, Music School, College or Uni- 
versity of recognized standing; or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as is evi- 

denced by at least two years of advanced study 
in the respective fields at an Agricultural, Busi- 
ness or Music School, College or University of 
recognized standing for which credit is given and 
at least two years of experience in the satisfac- 
tory and efficient performance of the duties as 
head of a department in related subjects in a 
recognized school of the same character and 
standard; or 

(c) Such equivalent study and professional experi- 

ence as may be recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

3. Two years of service in Grade fii in related work 
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Grade III, at least three years of experience in re- 
lated work of Grade III character and standard. 

4. Such additional qualifications as may be required by 

the Board of Education. 
COMPENSATION. 

Range of Annual Salary (not less than 40 weeks per 
year, 5 days each), $2,160-$3,060. (Standard Salary Rates, 
$2,160, $2,340, $2,580, $2,820, $3,060). , 

Salary Rates for Part-Time Service :— 

(a) Not less than 40 weeks per year, one day each, $480- 
$600. (Standard Salary Rates, $480, $540, $600.) 

(b) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 2 days each, $960- 
$1,200. (Standard Salary Rates, $960, $1,020, 
$1,080, $1,200.) 

(c) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 3 days each, 
$1,320-$1,800. (Standard Salary Rates, $1,320, 
$1,440, $1,560, $1,680, $1,800.) 

(d) Not less than 40 weeks per year, 4 days each, 
$1,200-$2,340, (Standard Salary Rates, $1,800, 
$1,980, $2,160, $2,340.) 

(e) Not less than & weeks per year, 5 days each, $400. 

(f{) Not less than 26 weeks per year, 2 evenings each, 
$300, 

SPECIAL REGULATION GOVERNING THE RATES OF 
$2,340, $2,580 and $2,820. 

1. The entrance rate to this grade may be made $2,340 
in a specific case, which represents unusual ability and 
experience, providing it is on the recommendation of the 
headmaster and the Commissioner of Education and the 
unanimous vote of the Board of Education. 

2. The rates of $2,580, $2,820 and $3,060 for full-time 
service consisting of not less than 40 weeks of 5 days each 
per year: the rates of $540 and $600 for part-time service 
of not less than one day for 40 weeks per year; the rates 
of $1,080 and $1,200 for not less than 2 days; the rates 
of $1,560, $1,680 and $1,800 for not less than 3 days for 
40 weeks per year; and the rates of $1,980, $2,160 and 
$2,340 for 4 days for 40 weeks per year may be granted 
only in recognition of unusual ability and efficiency as the 
result of extensive or special study which has brought 
about an individual contribution to this grade, the devel- 
opment of courses and the assumption of extra and ex- 
tensive administrative responsibility and provided that the 
granting of these rates is on the recommendation of the 
headmaster and the approval of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the Board of Education and provided that 
these rates shall not be granted before 1920. 


SPECIAL REGULATION GOVERNING NUMBER OF MASTERS IN 
INSTITUTION, 

The Board of Education is authorized to determine the 
number of masters in each institution and in the deter- 
mination the Board shall be guided by all the following 
factors :— 

1. The size of the institution. 

2. The need of associates in the general administration 
of the institution, including the formulation of poli- 
cies as well as the establishing and maintaining of 
standards. 

3. The size, importance and responsibility of the re- 
spective divisions of which the masters are assigned 
to take charge. 


“The United States Geological Survey reports 
that in 1916 350,000 tons of copper, 96,300 tons 
of lead and 115,000 tons of zine after being used 
were melted again, and so made available for 
further use. Twenty million dollars’ worth of 
the precious metals, gold and silver, was saved 
from the scrap-heap. Thete is conservation of 
resources for you!”—From St. Nicholas. 


THE STORY OF THE THRUSH 
BY J. D. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Squirrel’s Pilgrim's Progress” 


Not far away, near the edge of the deep 
woods, stands a hawthorn bush. Within its 
thick, spreading branches, day after day, early 
in the morning, a merry thrush sings. The 
song is so sweet that the little animals of the: 
wood pause and prick up their furry ears to» 
hear the music. 

Here he and his mate work gathering moss 
and twigs and clay to build their nest. - The 
summer hours come and go, and still he sings 
his sweet song. 

By and by four little eggs are seen in the 
nest. How pretty are the tiny shells of green- 
ish blue! No longer do the little eggs appear, 
but in their place are four of nature’s min- 
strels. How they chirp! How they strive to 
use their wings! 

At last they fly away, “glad as the sunshine 
and the laughing sky.” 

The little animals of the wood still listen, but 
listen in vain for the sweet song from the bush. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


In a manner akin to that of folk-lore, this 
little passage gives a picture of the country, 
tells the story of a bird family and their wood- 
land neighbors, suggests the circle of the sea- 
sons and the uninterrupted sequence of life. 

With fine simplicity the beauty in common 
things is conveyed —the beauty in the dense 
foliage of spring, in the hint of form and the 
suggestion of color, in the irrepressible vitality 
of growth, in the sweet beneficence of the uni- 
versal mother. 

The country child will love this story because 
he has seen what it describes and so can ap- 
preciate its truth and beauty. It will lure the 
city child to the quest of “the deep woods.” 

What possibilities the story offers for the 
teacher to draw from the children similar 
stories of the nightingale, the seabird of foreign 
shores, the pigeons and sparrows and robins 
of our own city streets and parks! How nat- 
urally and attractively it leads to a talk about 
the way in which all young life comes into 
being and eagerly seeks space and freedom! 


READY FOR SERVICE 


Framingham, Mass., Normal School. 

The members of the 1917 class of the Household 
Arts Department have taken our special summer 
school work and fifty or more students have had an 
entire year’s training in gardening with some work 
in canning. Some of the students may be released 
from school work in May or June if help in canning 
demonstration work or garden work is needed. 

In the summer of 1917 the third annual course in 
growing, canning, preserving and serving fruits and 
vegetables was given at the Framingham Normal 
School. The attendance was limited to students who 
had successfully completed two years’ work in the 
Household Arts Department. Beans, carrots, beets 
and other vegetables were planted in May and cul- 
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‘tivated by the students until the close of school in 
June. The class met in a session that continued from 
July 16 to August 3. The following topics were 


‘studied 

Varieties of garden plants and how to supply the 
necessary conditions for their growth. Companion and 
succession crops. How to harvest vegetables for 
table use during the simmer. Canning vegetables and 
storing them for winter use. Canning fruits and 
making preserves and jellies. Cooking fruits and 
vegetables. Fermenting and salting vegetables. How 
to organize school and home garden work. Method 
of teaching gardening and canning. Selecting and 
judging fruits and vegetables. Demonstration work 
in home economics. 

On the last days of the session the school garden 
was hoed; tomato plants were pruned and tied up; 
a second crop of vegetables was planted; and all 
other work was done to put the garden in good con- 
dition for the growth of material that was used by 
the class when school opened in the fall. 

During the interval between the opening of school 
in September four of the students remained to study 
problems of preparing and seasoning the foods that 
were canned or dried. Others were occupied in giv- 
ing instruction in canning and preserving foods in 
different sections of the state. 

At the opening of school in autumn the members of 
the class continued the work of harvesting, canning, 
storing and drying the products of the garden. The 
work closed October 1. 

One hundred thirty bushels of vegetables and 
1,200 quarts of fruit were used. 

W. H. D. Meier. 


May 23, 1918 
GERMAN EDUCATORS’ CASUALTY LIST 


The National Education Association has canceled 
all honorary memberships of German educators, ac- 
cording to an announcement just issued by Secretary 
J. W. Crabtree. In response to a persistent demand 
from active members of the association, from mem- 
bers of the Council of National Defence, and from 
others, the executive committee issued an order that 
all names of honorary members residing in Germany 
be dropped from the membership roll. The following 
are among the names of prominent German educators 
on the honorary list of corresponding members whose 
memberships have been canceled: Dr. Christian Felix 
Klein, Wilhelm-Weber Strasse 3, Gottingen; Dr. Wil- 
helm Paszkowski, University of Berlia, Berlin; Dr. 
Karl Reinhardt, Schillerstrasse 8, Steglitz, Berlin; Dr. 
Friedrich Gustav Adolph E. L. Schmidt, Cultus Minis- 
terium, Berlin; Dr. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, Berlin University, Berlin; Dr. Anton H. Appel- 
mann, Herzlake Hannover ; Dr. John Mez, Munich. 

BOY-LOAFERS 

A few lines of favorable comment on the Junior 
Red Cross school story, “The Rocky Mountain Knit- 
ter Boys,” in the May number of the St. Nicholas, 
might serve to rouse interest in a lagging phase of 
children’s service, and would be greatly appreciated 
by the author, the undersigned, who for a number of 
years has been striving to awaken the educational 
world to the menace of the boy-loafer. 

Yours truly, 
Minnie E. Blake, 
Teacher Mapleton 7th. 


Boulder, Colo. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
For Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools. By 
Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley. New 
York: The Macmilian Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 674 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This “History of the American People” has much 
of the significance of Green’s famous “History of the 
English People.” It is thoroughly American, abso- 
lutely modern in its information, and intensely in- 
spirational. 

Professor Beard’s historical work has always been 
the latest word on every subject upon which he has 
written. Beard’s “American Citizenship” with the 
inspirational caption, “Human Needs and the Gov- 
ernment,” is characteristic of his view of everything 
in history. Nothing is vital that has not met a 
“human need.” 

Beard’s “Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States” had as its virile message: 
“Let us turn away from barren political history to a 
study of the real economic forces which condition 
great movements in politics,” and every view he takes 
of the American people in history gets its color from 
a study of real economic forces. There is no para- 
graph that is barren. 

In associating with him in this his latest contri- 
bution to history, literature and pedagogy, Pro- 
fessor William C. Bagley he has chosen as attractive 
a personality, as vigorous an.educator, as clear 
headed a student of American life as seen from the 
schoolroom as there is in the country. Inevitably 
Beard and Bagley have given us a book of a new 
type. Who else would dare to put Longfellow, Poe 
and Lowell as the only American poets to be hon- 
ered in portraiture! 

In the first half of the book are chapters on The 
Industrial Revolution, Great Changes in American 
Life, Growth of Political Democracy, Development 
of Popular Education. In the last half of the book 
are chapters on The Triumph of Industry, Immigra- 
tion, Capital and Labor, A World Power, and The 


New Democracy. The last thirty pages give a bril- 
liant résumé of the Great War. 

There are beautiful colored full-page illustrations 
and every conceivable aid for intensive study, help- 
ful memorizing, and automatic recall of what one 
learns. 


WEED’S LABORATORY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY 
IN THE HOME. By Henry T. Weed, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Boston: American Book Company. 
Published in loose-leaf form. Price, 44 cents. 

This manual consists of ninetv-two exercises and twenty 
supplementary formulas of toilet and kitchen requisites, 
such as can be easily made in a chemistry class. It is for 
use in the early years of the high school or junior high 
schools. The exercises are short enough to be performed 
in a single class period. They are so simple and practical 
that they can be performed without elaborate equipment. 
The problems deal with such subjects as: The properties 
of water, oxygen, hydrogen, etc.; solution; combustion; 
the effects of heat; bleaching; metals; the making of blue 
prints; tests for milk, baking powder, butter and starch; 
food economy; fibre tests; removal of stains, etc. The 
supplementary formulas given in the manual include the 
preparing of cold cream, a tooth wash, hand lotion, liquid 
soap, flavoring extracts, washing compounds, etc. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSI- 
TION. By Dr. Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia 
University, and Katherine Morse. New York: The 
Century Company. Cloth. 363 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 
Professor Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia 

University, uses good English in all of his writing, 

the kind of good English which is most in demand 

today—English that is clear, forceful, and attractive— 
and this book, written for students and for the study 
of writers by themselves, and for the revision of one’s 
practices in writing, is in every respect a most help- 
ful aid and inspiration to good writing, such as is 
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most worthwhile today. No phase of direction or of 

practice is lacking. 

TALES FROM BIRDLAND. By T. Gilbert Pearson. 
Illustrations from Charles Livingston Bull. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 
237 pp. 
This is the most fascinating book of bird stories 

that has come under our eye in many a season. — 
Mr. Pearson is secretary of the National Association 

of Audubon Societies, and he has the art of making 
gulls, and king birds, and robins, and jays, and crows, 
and quails. and wild ducks as human as William J. 
Long makes the caribou and other wild animals. 
No child can fail to be charmed with this group of 
wonderfully graphic portrayals of bird life. Into the 
life of every bird is woven something of human inter- 
est, something of man or boy. We could write of 
this book indefinitely, but must be content with ab- 
stract commendation which is wholly inadequate. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS. Eighth Reader. 
By Walter L. Harvey, Ph. D., and Melvin Hix, both 
of New York City. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 488 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
The most striking feature of this eighth grade 

reader is the introductory article of twenty pages 

on “The Football Game” by Owen Johnson. The sec- 
ond twenty pages are from “Jock of the Bushveld,” 
but after that the selections are from the Bible or 
from Beecher, Lowell, Emerson, Mark Twain, Irving, 

Webster, Hawthorne, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, 

Everett, Bryant, Poe, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Lamb, 

Hood, Coleridge and men of their class. 


SOUTH AMERICA. By Nellie B. Allen, Fitchburg, 
Mass., State Normal School, in the Geographical 
and-Industrial Studies. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 413 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

Miss Allen is a brilliant teacher of geography 
largely because she has mastered the geographical 
problems of every country in the world. She is a 
good illustration of the limitless possibilities of one’s 
equipment in any subject to which she will give her- 
self devotedly regardless of the time and money 
necessary for the equipment. No one could write this 
book in a library, however exhaustless the supply of 
material. One must have loved South America for 
years, must have hungered for more knowledge of 
every country, naturally, agriculturally, industrially, 
commercially, socially, civically, domestically and 
sportingly. One must know twenty times as much 
as she uses in order to use only the best things in the 
best setting. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN FRENCH. 
With special sections dealing with the language of the 
seventeenth century. By G. H. Clarke and C. J. Mur- 
ray. Third edition, revised. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Cloth. xiit+ 370 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a thoroughly satisfactory, high-standard, ade- 
quate reference grammar of modern French, presented 
in its third (revised) edition. It is capably, sanely written 
with carefully chosen illustrations (there are, of course, 
no exercises) and is admirably arranged. There are two 
striking characteristics: Accidence and syntax are 
(wisely) treated together; modern usage and that of the 
seventeenth century are separated. This last feature is 
extremely sensible—each of the thirteen chapters is fol- 
lowed by a corresponding treatise on seventeenth cen- 
tury usage, with illustrations from leading writers of the 
classical period, all duly accredited, as Bossuet, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, etc. These additional chapters, taken to- 
gether, form a complete treatment of seventeenth century 
French, so necessary in reading Corneille, Moliére, etc., 
and the system at the same time permits the introduction 
in the chapters proper of nothing but accepted modern 
forms and constructions. Little attention has been paid 
to phonology, since the pupil advanced enough to .use this 
book is assumed to have already mastered the ordinary 
difficulties of French pronunciation. A word of warm ap- 
probation should be said for the arrangement of the book: 
A list of contents has been prefixed to each chapter: 
marginal headings to sections provide a running analytical 
gloss, and a full general index is provided. The make-up 
of the page shows skilful use of typographical principles 
of differentiation. An appendix contains a list of “tolé- 
rances” permitted by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
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The book should be in every school library and on the 
shelves of every teacher of French. " 
LEYENDAS HISTORICAS MEXICANAS. By Heri- 

berto Frias. Edited, with vocabulary, notes, and 

exercises, by James Bardin, University of Virginia. 

York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

lustrated. 200 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

The enterprising new Macmillan Spanish Series 
scores another success with this interesting collec- 
tion of stories dealing with the conquest of Mexico. 
The author, Frias, is a Mexican who loves the Indian 
traditions of his land, and who has described with 
simplicity, but with consummate art, the grandeur 
and nobility and pathos of the ill-fated Aztecs through 
the medium of these legends. 

Mr. Bardin, the editor, has maintained the high 
standards of the series. He has prepared an in- 
teresting historical introduction, a series of useful 
exercises for oral and written drill based on the text, 
grammatical notes, historical and geographical foot- 
notes (in Spanish—an excellent feature of all the 
books of this series) and a vocabulary. The book is 
interestingly illustrated. 

“Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas” can be recom- 
mended as first-rate material for first or second year 
Spanish classes. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY SKUNK. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Price, $1.00. 

THE ADVENTURES OF BOBBY COON. By Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Price, $1.00. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. 

Two more of the Bedtime Story-Books will be 
welcomed gleefully by youthful readers. Our little 
friends of the farm and countryside are still having 
interesting adventures and we learn more and more 
of them..and of each separate little animal as he 
comes along. The fascinating illustrations add much 
to the characters of our woodsy friends. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Community Arithmetic.” By Brenelle Hunt. Price, 60c. 
—An Introduction to Science.” By B. M. Clark. Price, 
$1.20.—“Clark’s Laboratory Manual.” By B. M. Clark. 
Price, 44c.—“A Greek Grammar.” By H. W. Smyth. 
Price, $1.50.—‘Le Premier Livre.” By A. A. Meras and B. 
Meras. - Price, 64c. New York: American Book Company, 

“The Science of Power.” By Benjamin Kidd. Price, 
$1.50.—“Theories of Energy.” By Horace Perry. Price, 
$1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Method of Henry James.” By J. W. Beach. Price, 
$2. New York: Yale University Press. 

“Essentials of French Pronunciation.” By C. F. Martin. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


“Merry Engiand.” By S. M. Best. Price, 60c.— 
“The Nations of Western Europe.” By S. M. Best, Price, 
60c.—‘Manual de Correspondencia.” By Fuentes and 


Elias. Price, $i.—‘‘Dickens’ Oliver Twist.” Edited by F. 
W. Pine. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“History in the Elementary School.” By C, N. Kendall 
and F. E. Stryker. Price, 75c.—‘“Atlantic Narratives.” 
Edited by C. S. Thomas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“American Education.” By S, G. Fisher. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“The Problem of the Soul.” By E. Holmes. Price, $1.— 
“Language Student’s Manual.” By W. R. Patterson. 
Price, $1.25.—‘“‘Select Fables of I. A. Kryloff. Edited by 
J. H. Freese. Price, 60c. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Commercial Letters.” By Opdycke and Drew. Price, 
$1.50.—‘“Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno.” Edited by Fun- 
tes and Francois. Price, 60c.—‘Cervantes’ Novelas Ex- 
emplares.” Edited by H, A. Rennert. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

“The Cadet Manual.” By Steeves and Frink.—“School 
and Home Gardening.” By K, C. Davis. Price, $1.28. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“First Steps in Reading.” By L, W. Tinley. Chicago: 
University Publishing Company. 

“Medicine as a Profession.” By D. W. Weaver and E. 
W. Weaver. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“Cash with a Kodak.” By W. Clement Moore, Price, 
$1. New Egypt, N. Y.: W. Clement Moore. 

“Memory and the Learning Process.” By D. O. Lyon. 
Price, $2.—“Influence of Age and Experience on Correla- 
tions Concerned with Mental Tests.” By E. 8S. Jones, 
Price, $1.25.—‘“Picture Completion Test.” By R. Pintner 
and M. M. Anderson. Price, $1.25.—‘‘Real Stories from 
Baltimore County History.” Adapted by Isabel Davis. 
Price, $1.—‘“Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelli- 
gence Scale.” By L. M. Terman and others. Price, $1.40. 
—“Lesson Plans for Fourth Grade History.” By M. A. 
ba and others. Price, 75c. Baltimore: Warwick and 

ork. 

“The World Book” (Vols. 7 and 8). Chicago: Hanson- 
Roach-Fowler Company. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just 
Comfort Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS «w« 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


of the country. 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


. 
eve 


— 


Meetings to be Held 
JUNE. 

80 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
Gent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER, 


€-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, mevemter 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7 Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. 5 Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Gentary Building, Denver. 


€-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. aul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H,. Seymour, 
Aberdeen, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Governor Carl E. Milliken re- 
quested State Superintendent A. 
O. Thomas to promote _ simple 
and inexpensive graduation exer- 
cises. In a letter to Mr. Thomas 
the Governor says :— 

“There has been a natural ten- 
dency to make commencement 
season an occasion for expensive 
floral gifts, and lavish expendi- 
ture for clothing. Such expendi- 
tures this year seem sadly out of 
place at the time when we all 
realize that the war must be won 
in terms of sacrifice. 

“All graduating classes whose 
programs conform to your sug- 
gestions will be given a certificate 
of merit, signed by myself under 
the seal of the state. This will 
constitute what we would call in 
military terms ‘decoration’ for 
distinguished service. I trust that 
many schools may receive this 
award of merit.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. The latest move of 
the undergraduates at Dartmouth 
College to aid in the war is an 
organized movement on the part 
of the student council to enlist all 
undergraduates in patriotic em- 
ployment this summer. As a re- 
sult ninety-nine per cent. of Dart- 
mouth students plan to do patri- 
otic war work this summer. 
Three hundred are already en- 
gaged, and 342 are looking for 
positions. Among the openings 
which are attracting Dartmouth 
students for the summer are am- 
munition making in Bridgeport, 
coal mining, working on parts for 


submarines, shipbuilding and 
farming. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. New England 


Palmer Penmanship Teachers As- 


sociation met at Abraham Lin- 
coln School on Saturday, May 11. 
Superintendent John D. Brooks, 
Amherst, president. Addresses: 
Mildred Stearns Wright, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; Dr. A. H. Keyes, Need- 
ham, Mass.; Raymond G. Laird, 
Boston Clerical School; J. J. Mc- 
Cabe, New York. 


Fred W. Shattuck, principal of 
the Christopher Gibson School, 
who died on May 13, was princi- 
pal in Winchester and Somerville 
before coming to Boston. He was 
president and skilful promoter of 
the National Garden Seed Asso- 
ciation. 


The tabulation of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology men 
in service just made by the war 
service auxiliary shows the fol- 
lowing results: Men in_ service, 
2.178; foreign service, 503; avia- 
tion, 364; navy, 433; officers, 1,371; 
officers’ training camps, in- 
spectors or instructors, 98; ambu- 
lance, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
(A. E. F.), 52; deaths, 29. 

WORCESTER. Harvey Snyder 
Gruver, assistant superintendent of 
Indianapolis, has been elected su- 
perintendent of this city for three 
years at $4,500. There has been an 
intense political feeling over the is- 
sue of electing a local man. There 
has been no such feeling aroused 
over education for many years. 
There were three local candidates, 
which handicapped them all. Mr. 
Gruver has done important educa- 
tional work in Massachusetts in re- 
cent years. 


METHUEN. Superintendent E. 
L. Haynes has been re-elected here 
at a salary of $2,500. He has served 
here six years, during which time 
six new schoolhouses have been 
built, aggregating twenty-six 
rooms; the teaching force has in- 
creased from sixty-two to eighty- 
six and the number of children in 
the public schools from about 2,000 
to about 3,000. 

The school committee has voted 
the following salary for grade 
teachers: Minimum, $550. At the 
end of each year for three succes- 
sive years an advance of fifty dol- 
lars shall be made; for the next 
two years an advance of $100 per 
year shall be made, making at the 
end of five years’ service a maxi- 
mum of $900 per year. 


ASHFIELD. R. E. Pomeroy, 
principal of Sanderson Acad- 
emy, has resigned to accept a po- 
sition in Westerly, R. I 

GREENFIELD. G. W. How- 
land, for the past few years prin- 
cipal of the high school at Fal- 
mouth, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of secretary of 
Franklin County Y. M. C. A. with 
headquarters in Greenfield. 

John V. Jewett, principal of the 
high school, has tendered his 
resignation to take effect May 17. 


Robert Payne, for the past five 
years teacher of Science in the 
Greenfield High School, has been 
called to war service and leaves 
May 25. 

WILBRAHAM. bringing to 
a completion the centennial year 
of Wilbraham Academy, Head- 
master Gaylord W. Douglass is 
devoting the month of May in 
securing subscriptions to the cen- 
tennial memorial fund of $25,000. 
This fund is to be used for definite 
internal improvements’ the 
chapel in Fisk Hall, in Old Acad- 
emy, which was erected in 1825 
and in placing new boilers in the 
heating plant in Rich Hall. It is 
also hoped that a new athletic 
field may be made possible. 

The interest of the students of 
the academy in this centennial 
plan was given very tangible form 
by personal subscription by 
every master and boy ranging from 
$1 to $25 each. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Journal- 
Courier is leading in the campaign 
for decent salaries for the teach- 
ers. 

WEST HARTFORD. Keith C. 
Brown, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of West Hartford 
for the past two years, has been 
granted leave of absence by the 
town school committee to engage 
in Y. M. C. A. work in France. 
Prior to coming to West Hart- 
tord Mr. Brown’ was supervisor 
of music in the public schools of 
Athol, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dr. Shallow 
was not a candidate for the super- 
intendency at the time of the elec- 
tion, having withdrawn his name 
peremptorily. 

The schools raised $23,000,000 for 
Liberty Loan bonds, and $16,096 for 
crippled children in France, 

SYRACUSE. The pupils regis- 
tered last year were 24,000: sixteen 
teachers; thirty-six school build- 
ings; expenditure, $751,000; cost per 
pupil for maintenance, $39.91; cost 
of evening schools, $11,958. 


NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN. This city has an ele- 
gant new high schoolhouse cost- 
ing $506,990. There is a student 
capacity of 1,400. The auditorium 
seats 1,200 persons, and there is a 
Innch room with a capacity of 500. 
There are forty-six classrooms of 
all kinds, a gymnasium, 78 by 40 
feet, with locker space for 1,200; 
locker rooms with capacity for 
1.400. There is a library with a 
capacity of 100 students and a 


study hall with like capacity. 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


Co-Operation of 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland Normal School 
SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


1. All the educational advantages offered by the 


“Sixth City.” 


School. 


the United States. 


orders. 


departments. 


notable public school systems. 


2. Classrooms, libraries and laboratories of West- 
ern Reserve University and Cleveland Normal 


3. Free access to one of the finest Art Museums in 


4. Co-operation of the Cleveland Public Library. 


5. College courses; courses for high school and 
elementary teachers; special teachers atypical chil- 
dren, school nurses, games, physical training, house- 
hold economy, industrial education; special depart- 
ments of music, art, penmanship and speech dis- 


6. Demonstration classes in Kindergarten and in 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in 
Elementary Schools. Demonstration classes in all 
subjects taught in Junior and Senior high school 


7. Faculty of Western Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts 
from a dozen teacher training institutions and 


8. For catalogue and information address 
| Ambrose L. Suhrie, Dean, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 


Acid 


H46 6-16 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
State Superintendent N. C. Schaef- 


fer has sounded aclarioncallto the 


state to maintain the schools at their 
present standards by increasing the 
wages of rural teachers especially and 
all others incidentally. 
ALLENTOWN. The schools are 
genuinely progressive in schoolroom 
activities as well as in community ser- 
vice. Under the guidance of the 
grade supervisor, May E. Hagen- 
bach, the grades are issuing “School 
News,” a monthly journal for which 
Grades IV, V and VI are responsible. 
If the pupils can maintain the stand- 
ard of the April issue, the first num- 
ber, it will quicken interest, develop 
journalistic ability and give much 
desirable information to the public. 
It is mimeograph copy, twelve pages, 
9x12 inches. There is no reason why 
the standard cannot be maintained if 


anyone will continue to be respon-- 


sible for it. 


PHILADELPHIA. By unanimous 
vote the city government has decided 
to do no city advertising in any paper 
not published in English. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN. The East- 
ern Panhandle of West Virginia ex- 
tends to within sixty miles of the 
National capital. To those living 
in that part of the state there are 
many advantages in this proximity 
to this great centre of political and 
educational interest. There has 
been such a demand in Washington 
for clerical assistance that large 
numbers of teachers have given up 
their school work and entered upon 


service of the government in vari- 
Mus Capacities in the capital. Not 
only are teachers thus engaged, but 
many high school students are fill- 
ing places in Washington at salar- 
ies ranging from $1,000 to $1,500 a 
year. The Shepherd College State 
Normal School has _ ninety-seven 
stars in its service flag. This in- 
cludes those who have been in at- 
tendance for the last few years. 
In many other ways, too, the school 
is contributing to governmental 
support at this time, such as Y. M. 
C. A., Red Cross, Liberty Loan, etc. 
The student body is enthusiastic in 
all these movements that lend aid 
in support of the war. An inter- 
esting fact, too, is that the enroll- 
ment is only about ten per cent. 
lower than the average heretofore. 

Besides its specific work in the 
preparation of teachers, this normal 
school is now contributing in a 
very practical way to material up- 
building. Under direction of the 
school authorities more than 150 
bushels of seed corn have been 
tested. This involves the handling 
of more than 15,000 ears of corn. 
Some corn has tested as high as 100 
per cent., some as low as six per 
cent., the average being about sev- 
enty-five per cent. The best thing 
connected, with the work is that 
the farmers have been led to test 
their seed this year.. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHAPEL HILL. Nearly 1,000 
students and faculty members of 


Phosphates are vital constituents of the 
bodily tissues. When worry, anxiety, 
overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 
strain, the brain cells are depleted of 
their phosphates, and these elements 
must be replaced hefore norma! condi- 
tions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable form, 
in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 
nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Phosphate 


this and former years represent 
the University of North Carolina 
in the World War. The roster to 
date shows 984 men. 

The number in the army is 435, 
in the navy 27, in the medical 
corps 133, in the aviation service 
55, in the wireless, hospital and 
ambulance corps, 84. The privates 
and non-commissioned officers 
number 248. 

Among the men in war service 
are 2 brigadier generals, 4 colonels, 
7 lieutenant colonels, 12 majors, 
61 captains, and 119 first lieuten- 
ants in the army; the Secretary 
of the Navy, 4 lieutenant com- 
manders, and 5 lieutenants in the 
navy; and 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant 
colonel, 9 majors, 9 captains, and 
93 first lieutenants in the medical 
corps. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


State Superintendent J. E. 
Swearingen is making a campaign 
for more nearly equalizing the 
educational opportunities of the 
rural and urban communities. 

YORKVILLE. The Inquirer has 
this to say about education :— 

“Hon. David R. Coker, chairman 
of the State Council ‘of Defence, 
has issued a stirring appeal in be- 
half of better pay for school 
teachers. He sets forth that peo- 
ple with sufficient educational 
equipment to be worth while as 
school teachers are now command- 
ing much better pay in all other 
lines, and that the paramount im- 
portance of education demands 
salaries that will enable the 
teachers to live. The matter is of 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A NEW BOOK 


AND PROLONG THE USE 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


OF AN OLD BOOK. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aims 
to develop in the student*a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. t 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Two weeks or four weeks. 
Teacher. 


106 Bay State Road ° 


| Summer Courses on Speech Correction 


Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 


PRICE $5 UP. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Boston, Mass. 
| 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Spanish 


a well known Spanish teacher, will open her home 
in Pleasant Valley, Amesbury, this summer to a few 
students. Those who wish to combine a stay in the 
country with the perfect mastery of the Spanish lan- 
guage for social, business, travel or teaching purposes, 
will find this an excellent opportunity. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington can furnish the highest credentials and would, 
of course, desire references from her pupils. 


very great importance, much 
greater importance than most peo- 
ple realize. Hundreds of thousands 
of Southern people their 
educational opportunities during 
the Civil War and the years im- 
mediately following, and it is not 
with much exaggeration to say 
that the South lost more on ac- 
count of that than on account of 
the war itself. We must not have 
our educational system paralyzed 
as the result of this war; but we 
must sustain and develop it at 
whatever sacrifice.” 


TEXAS. 
WACO. No German is to be 
taught in the public schools of this 
city. 


DALLAS. The 700 teachers will 


have a total increase of $42,000. 
“Looking 


EL PASO. In the 


About” on El Paso in January we 
neglected to speak of the Texas 
State School of Mines, which is 
one of the most important institu- 
tions of its class in the country, 
and one of the highly efficient and 
creditable educational institutions 
of the state. The Legislature has 
spent about $200,000 on the plant. 
This was formerly a branch of the 


State University, but was trans- 
ferred from Austin to El Paso 
about four years ago. Despite the 
fact that the first plant was 


destroyed by fire the Texas State 
School of Mines has had a not- 
able growth. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
ELMHURST. Superintendent Wil- 


liam H. Eisenmann and the board of 
education issue with a gilt seal a cer- 
tificate of enlistment in the United 
States School Garden Army. This 
is the wording of the certificate :— 

“I desire to help my country win 
the war and so I enlist in the United 
States School Garden Army. 

“I promise to select a_ plot oi 
ground, to prepare, plant, cultivate 
and harvest the crops in proper sea- 
son. 

“IT am anxious to do this for my 
country because I realize that the 
food supply for the United States and 
our Allies is insufficient, and I will 
not use any food supply that should 
go to my big brother in arms. 

“T realize also that the railroads are 
overcrowded carrying supplies and 
war munitions to my comrades in 
France, andif I should require that 
the railroads carry food stuffs for 
me that I can easily raise in my own 
garden I should not be doing right by 
the boys in France. 

“I know that the vegetables I raise 
in my own garden will reach the table 
in a better condition than any I could 
purchase. 

“I want to purchase Thrift Stamps 
and a Liberty Loan Bond and I hope 
to be able to sell enough produce 
from my garden to help me buy them. 

“I know that somebody has to raise 
everything I eat and I have enlisted 
in this army so that I may be Mr. 
Somebody.” 
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New Perspective 


| 
| President Wiison, in his address to Congress December 4, 1917, said: 

| “The thought of the plain people here and everywhere throughout the 
| world, the people who enjoy no privilege and have very simple and un- 
| sophisticated standards of right and wrong, is the air all governments 
| must henceforth breathe if they would live.” 


ITH new ideals of democracy, we look back on our history 
from a new point of view Movements and events that once 
seemed large and important now seem small and dim; while 

other movements and eveats come out from the shadows in their real 
size and significance in the light of this new day. So, too, must 
change the teaching of history in our elementary schools, viewed 

in this new perspective. 


The History of the American People 


by Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 


12 mo., cloth, color illustrations, $1.20 


This is not another text-book in American history for grammar 
grades; it is a different text-book of a new type, in accord with the 
demands of the year 1918. It is not chiefly a history of localities, 
politics, administrations, and wars, though these receive proper treat- 
ment. It is a history of the “plain people” who came to America 
from different lands from the seventeenth century to the present; of 
their struggle for freedom and for democracy; of their pushing the 7 
frontier westward to the Pacific; of their life under changing con- ; 
ditions, and their ever-new problems. And Chapter XXXIII gives 
the best exposition of the issues of the present war yet offered for 
children of the elementary schools. 


A 1918 Text-book for Schools of 1918 


This book is rapidly being adopted for use in the progressive 
schools of the country. Have you examined it? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY i 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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s TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Send for circular and registraticn form free. 


Tue EpMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manual, Service Worth Paying For, 


Sent free 


leacher's Sick 
The two most cheerful messages that a teacher 
receives when sick, are the letter of sympathy from 


the pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 


first brings the assurance that “teacher” is missed; the second 
pay the doctor, the nurse and the other many ex- 


penses incident to a siege of sickness. 
cheque brings freedom from worry, 


cence is possible. 


Most important of all, the T. C. U. 
without which no rapid convales- 


Will You Get. Your Cheque? 


That is a serious question—more serious than you may imagine— 


until Sickness, or an Accident, or 


bing you of your Salary and your 


uarantine, crosses your path—rob- 
avings. Then it is that a cheque 


from the T. C. U. looks good—just as it did to President J. W. Crabtree, 
of the Wisconsin State Normal School, who writes: y 
“When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casualtv Underwriters. 


I did so, believing that I was contributing to a 


good cause, I have 


ince that I made a good investment. While enduring the 
confinement myself, I received, without request, and 
without expectations, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, just to help out 


A West Virginia Teacher writes: 


‘Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 
illness caused by lagrippe. I can certainly recom- 
mend the T. C. U. and the prompt way in which 
you do business. This came when it was needed. 
It paid my doctor’s bill and left me some besides, 
and I think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your Association.’’ 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. With a Third Lib- 
erty Loan quota of $150,000—or al- 
most forty-five dollars for each 
student, professor, and employee 
on the campus—the University of 
Wisconsin was not satisfied with 


on my expenses. It helped. Cer- 
tainly, the cheque looked good,” 


Every teacher in America should 
be a member of the T. C. U. d 
share its protection, 


What the T.C. U. Will Do for You 


This great National Teachers’ Protective 
Organization—the T. C. U.—stands ready to pay 
you $50 a month for loss of time caused by Acci- 
dent, Sickness or Quarantine, $1.000 to $2...00 for 
an accidental death and many additional benefits, 
fully explained in our booklet. Sign your name 
and address to the coupon and all! information 
will be sent free 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 1T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoin, Neb. 
| Free Ivformation 


To the T. C. U., 534 T C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb: 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 


reaching that goal but voluntarily 
pushed the mark to $200,000. On 
Thursday (when this went to the 
printer), an honor flag flying above 
University Hall indicated that the 
quota had been reached, but sub- 
scriptions were still pouring in 
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and a total of $174,300 had been 
subscribed. 

Although the tables were not 
complete, it was reported that 


$52,000 of this sum. had been sub- 


scribed by 527 students, and the 
balance had been taken by pro- 
fessors and other members of the 
staff. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


Continued from page 57°. 


elements of the American forces 
now in France were being used 


freely in the general cause, in con- 


nection with the British and French 
forces and under the direction of 
the supreme commander. Lord 
Reading, the British Ambassador 
at Washington, described the Ot- 
tawa statement as “diametrically 
opposed” to all information re- 
ceived by him from the British War 
Cabinet, and to all the requests 
which he had been asked to make 
to the United States. 

AN UNEXPLAINED MYSTERY. 


How this extraordinary state- 
ment came to be sent out from Ot- 
tawa and who was responsible for 
it remains an unexplained mystery. 
From London, by way of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Washington, 
comes the official statement that 
the telegram sent through Ottawa 
“did not emanate from the British 
war cabinet and is totally at vari- 
ance with their views.” From Ot- 
tawa comes the lame and puzzling 
explanation that “owing to an er- 
ror in compilation,” it was not made 
clear in the statement sent out that 
it “related to the period when 
America first joined the war and 
has no relation to present events.” 
But, if it related to conditions of a 
year ago, and had nothing to do 
with present events, why was it 
sent out at all? So monumental a 
blunder can hardly brushed 
aside as a mere “error in compila- 
tion.” 


AS A GERMAN PROVINCE. 


Details of the later German de- 
mands upon Russia go to show 
that what was only a year and a 
half ago a great empire is to be re- 
duced to a German province, if the 
Kaiser has his way. Germany 
now demands that Russia shall 
make large financial concessions, 
shall give up Moscow and other 
large cities, and shall cease arming 
troops and dissolve all recently 
formed military units. This is the 
condition to which the Bolsheviki 
have reduced Russia. The conces- 
sions, slight though they were, 
which Germany made in the peace 
treaty which she forced upon Rus- 
sia, are to be disregarded, and Ger- 
many is to have her own way about 
everything. But the disorders in 
the Ukraine—the province whose 
independence Germany recognized 
because of the benefits which she 
expected to realize from exploiting 
i:—should have been a_ warning 
that it is possible to carry this 
policy too far. If Russia becomes 
a German province, it will be a very 
restless province and one which it 
will be extremely difficult to rule. 


A PARTNERSHIP FOR 
CONQUEST. 
The conference which has just 
taken place between the Kaiser and 
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Emperor Charles of Austria~-Hun- 
gary ended with an effusive ex- 
change of messages of friendship, 
indicating that the Emperor 
Charles’s separate peace overtures 
to France and his recognition of 
the justice of the French claim to 
Alsace-Lorraine were to be for- 
given and forgotten. The result 
of the conference is believed to 
have been the making of a definite 
twenty-five-years alliance between 
the two empires; the completion of 
a military convention imposing 
upon each party much stricter 
military obligations; and the regu- 
lation of economic relations so as 
to realize the plan of Mittel 
Europa. Germany, of course, is to 
be the controlling partner, and the 
effect is to solidify German-Aus- 
trian interests for the achievement 
of German ambitions. Whether 
Austria-Hungary can be held to- 
gether indefinitely for use as the 
tool of Germany is a serious ques- 
tion, especialiy in view of the racial 
antagonisms of its populations. 
AN EMBARRASSING SIT- 
UATION. 


An embarrassing situation will 
be created when the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, who is already on his 
way, reaches Washington, on his 
mission to present to President 
Wilson a detailed statement of 
Ireland’s case against the compul- 
sory military service act. It is gen- 
erally recognized that Lloyd 
George made a colossal blunder 
when, before introducing a Home 
Rule bill, he forced through Par- 
liament the Man Power bill, with 
its provisions for conscription in 
Ireland. But it is not the business 
of the United States or of the 
President to correct blunders in 
British legislation. The Man Power 
bill is now a law; and the only 
way which seems open to avert 
trouble is to delay the enforce- 
ment of conscription in Ireland un- 
til a Home Rule bill has been en- 
acted and an Irish Parliament 
created. But, however deep and 
sincere American sympathy may 
be with the Irish demand for self- 
government, it would be a delicate 
matter to give that sympathy offi- 
cial expression. 


The outstanding features of the 
American Review of Reviews for May 
are Frank H. Simonds’ survey of the 
first month of the great battle on the 
western front; a character sketch of 
General Ferdinand Foch; a well-rea- 
soned, scientific answer to the ques- 
tion “Can the Germans Bomb New 
York from the Air?”; “Making 
Democracy Efficient”; “Massachusetts 
in Action,” by Governor Samuel W. 
McCall; “Connecticut in the Van,” by 
Governor Marcus H. Holcomb; “Bos- 
ton in War Paint,” by George F. 
Hines; “New England Once Again 
on the Sea,’ . by Winthrop L. Mar- 
vin; “New England’s War Spirit.” by 
George Perry Morris; “Yale’s War 
Services,” by President Arthur T. 
Hadley; “The ‘First Americans’ as 
Loyal Citizens,” by Hon. Cato Sells, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
“Porto Rico’s Place in the Americas,” 
by Emilio J. Pasarell, and “The Col- 
lege Woman as Nurse,” by Thomas 
H. Simpson. The editorial depart- 
ment, “The Progress of the World,” 
lays stress on America’s immediate 
duty in the war crisis. 


“| APPRECIATE the way you went about getting this place for me,” writes a Colgate 

graduate of six years’ experience tor whom we secured a superinten-— 
dency at $1,£00 last week, adding: ‘‘I wiil always be willing to sign myself a School Bulletin 
man.” The way referred to was simply promptness when the Board asked us to recommend 
aman, and the ability to fit in the right candidate because of our acquaintance with the school, 
its present superintendent, and also the knowledge we had of the man whom we presented and 
his present teaching work, which enabled us to secure bis ready co-operation. Teachers who 
wish to deal with an agency, who will take the trouble to make themselves puscnany 
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Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
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Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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ished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Square. New York. 
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information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
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CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 16855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ‘ 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
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Reading for Grammar Grades | 
and Junior High Schools 


BAKER and THORNDIKE’S 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS: Book Seven—AMERI- | 
CAN LIFE AND IDEALS............. $.72 


An account of the history and ideals of our coun- 
try.as set forth by its chief authors. | 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS: Book Eight—AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO LITERATURE.... $.72 


Representative types of the simpler forms of 


ican sources. 


Series,—not mere readers, but books for serious, 
thoughtful study and discussion. 

2. A step in advance in the teaching of read- 
ing, offering a foundation for the study and ap-. 
preciation of literature. 

3. An introduction to the method of study 
and interpretation of masterpieces 
graphical, literary, and interpretative notes. 

4. A helpful set of teaching directions on 
each selection in a Manual for Teachers. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Atlanta | 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


literature taken from the best English and Amer- © 


1. The final books of the Everyday Classics © 
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